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FOREWORD 

IF the readers of this volume expect it to be of that 
kind of institutional history which deals chiefly with 
matters susceptible of being listed, dated and counted, 
they will be disappointed. Naturally, a certain num- 
ber of such details are indispensable in any history, but 
in this case they are used, conspicuously as a frame- 
work on which to display pertinent human relationships. 
The reason is plain: Professor Tamblyn has written 
"These Sixty Years' ' primarily for the great body of 
the graduates and only secondarily for other readers. 
It has been his purpose to enable all who read his 
chronicle to see and to know the builders of "Western 's" 
house in the very act of building, and to get intimate 
glimpses of successive generations of its student occu- 
pants. In halls of legislation, board-room and senate 
chamber, he portrays in action those who had the fore- 
sight, boldness and patience to dig the foundations and 
rear the walls. In lecture-hall, laboratory and playing 
fields, he reveals the interplay of many personalities 
which is the very soul of a university. Opening up the 
"side shows" of academic life he demonstrates his belief 
that, in the words of President Harold W. Dodds of 
Princeton, ". . . . if held within proper perspective 
they help to mature emotions and facilitate adjustment 
to one's fellows/ ' 

In "These Sixty Years' ' some who read will get 
intriguing glimpses of themselves as others saw them; 
others will see themselves by implication or in typical 
personages. But all will be sensitive to the sparkling 
reality of the life that pervaded the household. Per- 
chance some readers outside the family will find some- 
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thing in the picture to interest them. We trust that 
they will see what we of the family see — an illustration 



of the fact that a university can grow only through the 
unremitting vision, courage, sacrifice and co-operation 
of all its members and of the whole community it 
serves. 

Dr. Tamblyn is himself one of the builders of the 
University. For nearly forty years he has given the 
best of his life and talents to "Western." A much- 
loved and inspiring teacher, a loyal colleague, a scholar 
of the ancient classics and "student of our sweet English 
tongue," to him was fittingly entrusted by the Board of 
Governors the preparation of a volume to mark appro- 
priately the University's sixtieth year. 

Office of the President, W. Sherwood Fox 

University of Western Ontario, 

September 1, 1938. 
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AUTHOR'S PREFACE 

In the earlier part of this narrative I have made 
constant use of Mrs. Ruth Talman's history of the 
University of Western Ontario from the beginning to 
1924, a copy of which in typescript is in the University 
Library; and of the bound volumes of the students' 
publication, "The Gazette," earlier entitled "In Cap 
and Gown." I have also drawn materials from older 
manuscript issues of "In Cap and Gown," from Pro- 
fessor F. Landon's and Miss Ethel Sullivan's scrap 
books, from the annual volumes of "Occidentalia," 
from various calendars, senate and faculty minute- 
books, President Fox's annual reports, the Alumni 
Bulletin, and from other sources, written or printed. 

To the following persons I am much indebted for 
information and help of all kinds: President Fox, 
Professor F. Landon, Mr. A. T. Little, Colonel W. J. 
Brown, Dr. N. C. James, Miss E. Sullivan, Dean K. 
P. R. Neville, Dean F. J. H. Campbell, Dean A. J. 
Slack, Miss H. M. Allison, Mr. J. M. Dobson, Pro- 
fessor H. R. Kingston, Professor N. C. Hart, Dr. S. F. 
Maine, the late Dr. G. B. Sage, Principal C. C. Waller, 
Principal P. S. Dobson, Mother St. James, Rev. T. J. 
McCarthy, Rev. E. G. Lee, Very Rev. F. J. Freiburger, 
Dr. N. S. B. Gras, Dr. Leonard Rowntree, Dr. E. Sea- 
born, Dr. J. W. Crane, Dr. F. W. Hughes and Dr. J. 
R. N. Childs. To all these my thanks. 

Professor Landon, chairman of the committee having 
charge of the publication of "These Sixty Years," has 
in his capacity as editor given considerable shaping to 
the book. President Fox, carefully revising the text, 
has made many corrections and improvements. My 
original compilation has been altered and recast in such 
manifold fashion that the book as it now comes forth 
may be regarded as a composite piece of work. Par- 
ticularly my somewhat informal and rapid composition 
has been given more strictness and weight. A steel 
hinge inserted here, a rivet there, have lent some serious 
solidity to the whole structure. It has accordingly a 
more official character and moves with a certain con- 
vocational step. Here it comes. 

W. F. Tamblyn. 
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CHAPTER ONE 

The Beginnings, 1878-1908 

Wherein some flitting figures of eld are caught in the 

beam of memory's spotlight, as they wove the iveb of 

Western's fate. 

In the year 1876, Rev. William Craig, a recent gradu- 
ate of Huron College, wrote a letter to the London Free 
Press advocating the establishment of a university in 
London, Ontario. Theological students in Huron Col- 
lege needed instruction in Arts, and other needs would 
be served. Rev. Christopher H. I. Channer, another 
recent graduate of Huron, had also urged the establish- 
ment of a university. 

On February 20, 1877, a meeting of graduates and 
professors of Huron College was roused by Bishop Isaac 
Hellmuth to apply to the Ontario Government for a 
charter for a university "in these western parts." London 
was near the western fringe of the old united Province 
of Canada. Already, however, one-third of the popula- 
tion of the Province of Ontario was in this western part, 
which was without any university, although four had 
been established in central and eastern Ontario. After 
so much had been said about representation by popula- 
tion, it was natural that there should be a measure of 
education by population as well. Royal assent was 
given to an act of the legislature, our B. N. A. Act, so 
to speak, incorporating "The Western University of 
London, Ontario, ,, March 7, 1878. The word "western," 
wild and woolly to an English ear, perhaps helped Bishop 
Hellmuth to raise money overseas for the enterprise on 
which he had embarked. A romantic surge met his 



partially successful appeals. Perhaps he captivated his 
British hearers somewhat as Benjamin Franklin had 
done coming a century earlier out of "western wilds/ ' 
Around London, Ontario, itself was little but apathy, but 
some money was collected there by Rev. William Logan. 

According to the Act of 1878 the University was to be 
governed by a senate, including the Bishop of Huron, 
the Principal of Huron College, the ten senior graduates 
of the University, and others up to a limit of thirty 
members. There was to be an endowment of not less 
than $100,000 (including the property of Huron College, 
which was to be the Faculty of Divinity of the Uni- 
versity). Students were not to be required to submit 
to any religious test except in the Faculty of Divinity. 
The Act provided for ' 'higher instruction in arts, science, 
literature, law, medicine and engineering." It does not 
appear that the medical men of London began to plan 
for a school of medicine in the University until 1881. 

At the first meeting of the Senate, May 9, 1878, 
Bishop Hellmuth was elected Chancellor. It was de- 
cided that all members of the Senate should be of the 
Church of England, and the Provost an Anglican 
clergyman. Huron College was constituted the Faculty 
of Divinity, after some delay, in May, 1881. Principal 
Michael Boomer of Huron College then became the 
first Provost of the University. From the beginning to 
the year 1898, Canon J. W. P. Smith was at first Secre- 
tary and afterwards Registrar of the University. Three 
professors besides Principal Boomer were engaged, and 
some lecturers in Arts, although, in spite of Bishop 
Hellmuth 's vigorous efforts, the finances of the Uni- 
versity were frail and uncertain. Rev. George B. Sage 
was Professor of Mathematics and English Literature. 
It may here be recorded that an event of 1937 was the 
retirement of Dr. Sage from his later work in the De- 
partment of Philosophy. He had been a figure in the 
whole story of Western, and his generous, noble spirit 



will go on as an influence in the life of the institution. 
Dr. Sage's death in August, 1938, was an occasion of 
general public mourning. 

Arts lectures began, after a formal opening, in October, 
1881, in Dufferin College, a school which Bishop Hell- 
muth had built for boys. There were twelve students 
in Arts, all in residence, 1881-82. Fees were $47, in- 
cluding examination, $6 for B.A.: good old days! But 
a supplemental examination cost $10; the penal code 
was Draconic. There is an Arts calendar of 1883-84 
extant in the library treasure room. Classics (more 
than a "minimum of Greek") and Mathematics (in- 
cluding Physics) were compulsory for all four years. 
Surely justice was tempered with mercy? English 
literature was laid out for only three years. 

When Bishop Hellmuth went away to England in 
1884, he was succeeded as Chancellor by Rev. Alfred 
Peache, who had endowed the Principal's chair in 
Huron College. Dr. Peache lived in England and 
never came to Canada. In 1885 Dean Boomer resigned 
the provostship, Arts classes were moved to Huron Col- 
lege, and then in June, Huron College withdrew from 
the University. Funds being seriously shrunken, the 
University Senate, on June 19, suspended the operation 
of the Faculty of Arts. 

In the meantime, not much local interest had been 
taken in the University outside the small band of en- 
thusiasts in and associated with Huron College, and a 
few able medical men who saw an opportunity to ad- 
vance the interests of medicine in this part of the 
country. Many openly opposed the establishment of 
a university here, saying that the University of Toronto 
could adequately take care of higher learning in Western 
Ontario. Some said that Huron College and any local 
school of medicine, if such were wanted, might affiliate 
with Toronto, and be better off. Some disliked the 
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denominational character of the new institution. It had 
few friends and fewer supporters. Even Huron College 

its neck ^ k ^ 1885 aS fr ° m a miIlstone round 

However the theological prop withdrawn, the Uni- 

uZ *i£? ^ StlH t0tter al ° ng ° n a medical support. In 

ot Bishon H lT U r f L ° nd0n Physidans poached 
^ Sh °P HeIlmuth met w *h Wm in the Tecumseh 
House This meeting led to the institution of the 

f 88 T Vh F edlCne " WeStCrn Universi *' Robert 
1881. This Faculty was financially independent of the 
University with no representation on the Senate but 

runilry^ gradUati ° n ^ - to be P^o 

Lectures in medicine began October 1, 1882, in the 

SET* ^ ° f ° Ufferin C ° lle ^' one of he 

melt /ir rtieS ' With a meagre but P ra *ical equip! 
rant, and the promise of access to the City Hospital 
There were fifteen students in this first year of opera- 
tion, including the future Chancellor, William J. Roche 
who came in with advanced standing from Trinity Cot 

S n' ?, me ° f the pr ° fessors on the original 

staff were Drs. Charles G. Moore (Dean), F Richard 
Eccles, Richard Maurice Bucke, William Waugh Henrv 
Arnot, Walter H. Moorhouse, John WiZ? Me Z 
William Saunders and James H. Bowman. The last 

"ani iS ^ ^ ?"* » ad B °™> « 
in 19d5 and 1936, respectively. Those original profes- 
sors of medicine were nearly all practising phyS 
very busy but finding time to prepare J JeHver lS 
tures. certainly a devoted band of enthusiasts. Dr 
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2ts of oit T^ ma ?i >rofessor of the combined su^ 
jects of Obstetrics and Gynaecology. 

At the first Convocation of the University, held on 
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The First Graduate in Arts 

Robert Franklin Sutherland (1859-1922) was the first graduate in Arts of Western University, 
receiving his degree in 1883. He was called to the Bar in 1886 and was appointed Queen's 
Counsel in 1899, From 1900 to 1908 he was the member for North Essex in the House of 
Commons and in' the Parliament that sat between 1904 and 1908 he was Speaker of the 
House. In 1909 he was sworn of the Canadian Privy Council, and in the same year was 
appointed a Judge of the High Court of Justice of Ontario. 




The First Graduate in Medicine 



William James Roche (1859-1937) was the first graduate in medicine of Western University 
receiving his degree in 1883. He was the member for Marquette (Man.) in the House of 
Commons from 1896 to 1917. He was sworn of the Privy Council and appointed Secretary 
of State in 1911, and in 1912 became Minister of the Interior and Superintendent-General of 
Indian Affairs. On his retirement from the cabinet of Sir Robert Borden in 1917 he was 
appointed Chairman of the Civil Service Commission. He was Chancellor of the University 
of Western Ontario from 1916 to 1929. 



May 5, 1883, two degrees were granted, that of B.A. to 
Robert Franklin Sutherland, later member of the House 
of Commons, Speaker of the House, 1904-1908, and 
finally Justice; and that of M. D. to William James 
Roche, later a cabinet minister at Ottawa and Chan- 
cellor of the University. 

By the year 1885-86, the year after the Arts Faculty 
had faded from the scene, the enrolment of medical 
students had risen to thirty-five. Sometimes the 
students complained that lectures by several professors 
were more often not given than given. And yet the 
reputation of the school grew, its work meeting with 
recognition in Great Britain. In 1887, the Faculty de- 
cided to procure a new building. This was built at the 
corner of Waterloo and York Streets, much more con- 
venient to Victoria Hospital than the old Dufferin 
College, and more commodious for class-rooms and 
laboratories. The equipment of the latter was now 
valued at $2,000. Dr. Paul S. McKibben has said of 
this period, "the character of instruction given in the 
preclinical laboratory subjects was greatly improved." 

For the new building some subscriptions were made 
by generous citizens, for example, $400 given by Adam 
Beck; and each professor took an interest of $500. The 
statement was sometimes made that the Faculty be- 
came a joint-stock company. They did not, but con- 
stituted a sort of syndicate, each holding an amount of 
stock proportioned to the number of lectures he had 
given since the inception of the School. A scheme of 
payment for lectures, from the students' fees less ex- 
penses, was about this time devised by Dr. George 
Hodge and Mr. John Dearness, Professor of Biology, 
who at that time like some others received no payment 
for his lectures. By this scheme each professor's re- 
muneration was proportioned to the number of lectures 
he had actually given, a good co-operative principle, 
calculated to rectify the abuse complained of by the 



students. There were no full-time men in the Faculty 
of Medicine, and no regular salaries till 1913. 

Dr. Moore was succeeded as Dean in 1887 by Dr. 
Henry Arnott, the latter in 1889 by Dr. Donald Blair 
Fraser; in 1890-93 Dr. A. G. Fenwick was Dean, and in 
1893 Dr. W. H. Moorhouse assumed this office, which 
he held till 1907. Dr. F. R. Eccles was Dean from 
1907 to 1913. In September of 1888 the new building 
was occupied and a second stage in the history of the , 
Faculty of Medicine began. There were many diffi- 
culties, but the enthusiasm of men like Drs. Waugh, 
Eccles, H. A. McCallum, Hodge, Meek, Ferguson, 
Wishart, and others never waned. Dr. McCallum once 
said that ' Waugh was the cement which held the old 
school together." Registrar for many years down to 
1913, he gave lectures in Anatomy from the very be- 
ginning. His famous horse and buggy came through 
the city at 7.45 a.m. and reached the School just before 
8.00 a.m. Dr. Waugh entered his class-room at 8.00 
on the dot, beginning his lecture as he walked in, and 
finishing on the way out at 9.00. He used no notes. 
At a later day less heroic students objected to 8 o'clock 
classes. 

Equipment was gradually increased and improved. 
The beginnings of a medical library were formed by Dr. 
William Woodruff, a nose and throat specialist, shortly 
after 1900, with a gift of 350 books. In 1904 Dr. 
Hugh A. McCallum, then Professor of Clinical Medicine, 
made a loan of 90 books. He and others gave books 
from time to time, and the doctors were generous with 
their periodicals. There was a lively co-operation of 
Faculty and students. In a paper of reminiscences Dr. 
Roche speaks of the practical and individual instruction 
and of Western's superiority in clinics. 

A fleeting incident in the University's history, at the 
time of the suspended animation of the Faculty of Arts, 
was the establishment of a Faculty of Law. In 
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November of 1885 a committee of the Middlesex Law 
Association broached the matter to the Senate, which 
in the following August established the Faculty, nam- 
ing the officers and staff, prescribing courses for four 
years and examinations, and providing even for a de- 
gree of LL.B. in the Western University. The Faculty 
of Law consisted of the following London gentlemen : 
His Honour, Judge William Elliot, Dean of the Faculty; 
W. H. Bartram, Registrar; W. W. Fitzgerald, Bursar; 
W. P. R. Street, Q.C., Hon. David Mills, J. H. Flock, 
James Magee, M. D. Fraser, I. F. Hellmuth, W. R. 
Meredith and George C. Gibbons. Among the signa- 
tures of students enrolled appears that of J. Percy Moore, 
K.C., at present a member of the Board of Governors 
of the University. The project of a Law School was 
almost still-born. Lectures had been given in 1885-86 
and began again in September, 1886, but as the Law 
Society of Upper Canada refused to accept the examina- 
tions of the Western University Law Faculty as equiva- 
lent to its own, students fell away, in February, 1887, 
lectures stopped, and the London Law School became 
extinct. Any hope of reviving it passed away when in 
1889 the Law Society of Upper Canada required all 
students of Law to take three years at Osgoode Hall. 
Copies of the two Law calendars of 1885-86, 1886-87 
remain to attest the high spirit of the Middlesex Law 
Association. The tendency to educational centraliza- 
tion was very strong in Ontario towards the close of the 
last century. 

In spite of various discouragements, however, the 
University hobbled along on its medical foot, and the 
School of Medicine had a steady growth, until the re- 
vival of the Arts Faculty. It was evident except to 
those who would not see, and they were many, that 
no site could be more favourable in this country for 
a university than London. Great is the power of 
geography. 
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While the small resources of the University gradually 
dwindled to nothing by May, 1894, the Arts Faculty 
stirred occasionally in its sleep. It was needed by both 
Huron College and medical students. In 1891 a com- 
mittee of citizens even made hazy proposals for a 
university less denominational in constitution, to be 
given financial support by either general subscription or 
public votes. But nothing at the time came of this, 
and Huron College had to act alone in restoring Arts 
work on the denominational basis. It was in 1895 that 
reunion came about between Huron College and the 
University; the library and class-rooms of the former 
were now to be at the disposal of the latter. During 
the years 1895 to 1901 Huron College was the Theo- 
logical Faculty of the Western University. Four Arts 
professors, as formerly, were engaged, Rev. Benjamin 
Watkins, M.A., Principal of Huron College, as Provost 
and also Professor of Classics; Rev. James E. Burgess, 
M.A., as Professor of Mathematics; Rev. C. B. Guille- 
mont, M.A., as Professor of Modern Languages; arid 
Frederick H. Sykes, M.A., Ph.D., as Professor of English 
and History. There were also five voluntary lecturers 
on the staff, in various science subjects, of whom two 
are still living in 1938— Dr. Solon Woolverton (Geology) 
and Dr. John Dearness (Botany). 

It was on October 15, 1895, that the Arts resumption 
was formally inaugurated, with addresses by the Bishop 
of Huron, Provost Watkins, Hon. George W. Ross 
(Minister of Education), Mayor John W. Little, and 
others. Dr. A. Johnson, the Vice- Principal of McGill 
University, urged on that occasion that Western should 
be made undenominational. But thirteen anxious years 
had to roll by before this prophet's views, already in 
the '90's timidly shared by able London citizens, were 
carried into effect. Lectures in Arts resumed in October, 
1895, have gone on ever since, weathering several crises 
in what we may call the second stage in the history of 
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The Hellmuth Colleges 

As a part of his extensive educational plans, in which Western University became the most 
important unit, Rev. Isaac Hellmuth, Bishop of Huron, founded two colleges, the Hellmuth 
Ladies' College (above) and Dufferin College (below), the latter a preparatory school for 
boys. A considerable number of young men and women passed through these colleges during 
the years that they were in operation. The Dufferin College building, which stood on St. 
James Street, London, has long since disappeared, but the Hellmuth Ladies' College building 
still stands, though now used for another purpose. 
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the Faculty of Arts, 1895-1908. In the Faculty of 
Medicine the second stage may be said to have begun 
with the opening of the new building on Waterloo Street 
in 1888, and to have ended with the reorganization of 
1913. 

The desperate financial difficulties of the resuscitated 
Arts Faculty were surmounted in some measure by the 
energy and devotion of two men, first Canon William 
Arthur Young, who raised considerable funds in 1897 
both for current needs and as conditional endowment, 
and next Dr. Nathaniel C. James. The latter, ap- 
pointed first as Professor of Modern Languages in 1896, 
and also as Registrar and Bursar in 1898, was made, 
Provost in 1902. He, like Canon Young, obtained sub- 
scriptions both here and in England in face of ever- 
increasing difficulty. It may be worth noting that in 
every one of those troubled years, from 1900 on, special 
collections were made for prizes given annually to 
various successful and deserving students. Every cent 
of salary was paid, and punctually, to the members of 
the teaching staff. A fine gentleman as well as scholar, 
Dr. James was extraordinarily loved and respected. 
His personality, wit and geniality made him a good 
teacher, a persuasive speaker, and a reasonably success- 
ful canvasser in the circumstances. Certainly Dr. 
James's character, culture and sound academic quality 
gave prestige to the struggling university. 

In the fall of 1903 a number of London educationists 
organized a "University Club" with the idea of aiding 
Western. A fee of one dollar a year was fixed for mem- 
bership in this club, the proceeds to go to the University. 
In spite of all, the annual deficit had reached $950 for 
the year 1904-05, with a total revenue of only $3,500. 
The time had come for some decisive remedy, for kill or 
cure. 

In this critical period there were two main policies 
proposed in the University Senate. One party favoured 
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municipalization of the University, if possible; the other 
was for placing both Western and Huron College under 
the direct control of the Synod of the Diocese of Huron. 
Hitherto both institutions had been constituted as self- 
perpetuating bodies, Anglican but independent of the 
church organization. Bishop David Williams was 'the 
driving force in bringing about an agreement between 
the University Senate and the Synod, December, 1905, 
by which the latter should have representation on the 
Senate. A bill was drawn up to be presented in the 
Ontario Legislature, to amend the University's consti- 
tution as desired. It was hoped that being given official 
control over the University, the Church would give it 
adequate support. 

At the same time Bishop Williams and others were 
ready to hand over the University to municipal direc- 
tion if assured of the City's willingness to finance it. 
The joint committee of the Synod and Senate offered in 
February, 1906, to negotiate with any responsible body 
of citizens on this matter. A discussion ensued in the 
newspapers, and Mayor Judd appointed a committee 
of citizens to confer with the representatives of the 
Synod and Senate. This committee included Thomas 
McCormick, Frank Leonard, Arthur W. White, Bishop 
McEvay, Dr. Francis W. Merchant, Rev. Dr. James 
Ross, Col. John W. Little, Sir John Carling, Thomas H. 
Smallman, Thomas F. Kingsmill, John Labatt, R. J. 
Young, John S. Barnard, Aid. George W. Armstrong, 
Col. William M. Gartshore, Charles R. Somerville, J. H. 
A. Beattie and Fred W. Daly. Particularly active in 
behalf of a civic university in the years beween 1906 and 
1903 were Dr. John D. Wilson (of the Senate), J. H. A. 
Beattie and Major Thomas J. Murphy (also of the 
Senate). 

The newspaper discussion was vigorous and developed 
many aspects of the university question in a way to 
get results only two years later. It was pointed out 
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that in two maritime provinces there were six uni- 
versities. The Ontario Government had itself recently 
pursued a policy the reverse of centralizing in its estab- 
lishment of a number of Normal Schools. It was held 
that a non-denominational university supported by the 
city of London would be sure of the Provincial Govern- 
ment's aid in a short time. Queen's, though not unde- 
nominational altogether, was getting some indirect 
government support. The city of Toronto gave noth- 
ing to its university, though half its students resided in 
Toronto. Heavy taxes from wealthy Western Ontario 
were taken for the University of Toronto; Western 
would be entitled to a share of those taxes. This would 
do no harm to Toronto, which was now overcrowded. 
To draft off some of its students to Western would 
help Toronto to concentrate more on scientific research 
and postgraduate work. Putting up ever more build- 
ings in Queen's Park, Toronto, would be more expensive 
and less generally beneficial to higher education in 
Western Ontario than the construction of a university 
in London. There would be no lack of students here. 
It was stated in letters and editorials that as Kingston 
supplied Queen's University with 120 students, there 
would be 350, according to population, from London at 
Western. Add to this the number from the populous 
territory immediately surrounding London. Dr. F. W. 
Merchant touched the commercial mind of many 
citizens when he said that a university of a thousand 
students would be worth more in dollars and cents to 
the city than a million-dollar factory. There was even 
some talk of an endowment campaign to induce and 
enhance a civic grant by private subscriptions. Again 
in 1908, 1912 and 1926 the project of endowment was 
revived, but not till 1928 did a campaign get finally 
under way. 

There were a few who openly opposed any public 
support to the University, and a great many more who 
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thought much the same, and were quietly obstructive. 
Ever since 1880 there had been a numerous element 
among the citizens of London, even among the Anglicans, 
who were hostile to both Western and Huron College. 
Some of these favoured Trinity or Wycliffe College 
against Huron, and some thought that the University 
of Toronto could furnish all the higher education that 
Western Ontario needed, that if there must be a medical 
or any other higher school here, it should be affiliated 
and subordinated to Toronto. Against these people 
Professor W. H. Alexander once preached a clever and 
biting sermon at St. John's Church, attacking the "San- 
ballats" who are always hindering the building of the 
temple. 

In spite of much discussion, it did not appear that the 
city was yet ready, in 1906, to assume financial responsi- 
bility for the University. The need and advantages of 
having such an institution were becoming obvious. 
Church and City were each anxious for the other to 
take the burden, but the problem was on the Church's 
hands, so there it stayed for another two years. The 
Act of 1906 was passed, amending once again the con- 
stitution of Western University, to give the Synod of 
Huron control, but providing alternatively for the 
municipalization of the University at any time by a vote 
of the ratepayers. 

The new administration at this juncture dispensed 
with the services of Professor Burgess, who had hitherto 
given instruction in both Latin and Mathematics, and 
in his place immediately appointed two men, one, W. 
J. Patterson, M.A., Professor of Mathematics and 
Physics, and the other, W. H. Alexander, Ph.D., Pro- 
fessor of Classics. 

One year sufficed for the scheme of Synod control. 
Finances were worse than ever. In the summer of 1907 
the Senate passed a resolution to close the Arts Faculty. 
But Dr. John D. Wilson made a last effort. He enlisted 
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the co-operation of J. H. A. Beattie of the City Council, 
through whose influence a special committee of the 
Council was appointed to deal with the university 
question. It was made clear to the committee that 
either the City must do something or the Faculty of 
Arts would be closed, this time probably for all time. 
Huron College and the Medical School would then 
either be discontinued or federate with the University 
of Toronto, and the centralizers would see to it that the 
University's charter lapsed, never to be renewed or re- 
placed for any institution west of Toronto. The Church 
had thrown up the sponge. Accordingly, the City now 
took over and carried on, with the expectation that before 
long the Provincial Government would give extensive aid. 

In fact, as early as 1902, the Medical Faculty had 
begun to move for government aid to medical education 
in London. Dr. H. A. McCallum and Dr. Robert 
Ferguson were appointed to interview the Government, 
which they did, but without success at the time. Three 
years later a deputation went from London, supported 
by Adam Beck, the member for the city, and Dr. 
McCallum ably pressed the claim for a Hygienic Insti- 
tute to be established in London, whose laboratories 
and officers would be available for science departments 
of the University in the same way as the School of 
Mines had been used by Queen's University for some 
time. In 1907 the Legislature accordingly passed a 
vote of $50,000 for the construction of a Hygienic 
Institute building. Here was a promise of further bene- 
fits. In 1909 Adam Beck spoke hopefully in public in 
this regard. 

A bill drafted by Messrs. Beattie and Murphy was 
passed by the Legislature in April, 1908. It provided 
that the City might make an annual grant to the Uni- 
versity for a period not exceeding five years, and after 
that might continue the payments from year to year. 
For this it was not necessary to obtain the consent of 
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the ratepayers. The University was to be entirely un- 
denominational and to come "under public, municipal, 
or provincial control, or any or all of these." A Board 
of Governors was constituted, to consist of twelve mem- 
bers, of whom four were to be appointed by the Munic- 
ipal Council, four by the Provincial Government, and 
another four to be elected by the eight Governors so 
chosen. The term of office was to be four years, half 
of the Board retiring every two years. The Board of 
Governors was to have complete control over the 
financial and business affairs of the University. All 
the property of the University was vested in the Board. 
In making appointments to the first Board of Gover- 
nors under the Act of 1908, care was taken to give equal 
representation to the larger religious bodies and also to 
preserve the balance politically. Accordingly, the first 
Board consisted of three Anglicans, three Methodists, 
three Presbyterians and three Roman Catholics. Politi- 
cally it was made up of six Conservatives and six Liberals. 
This religious and political balance was maintained for 
many years as new appointments were made. The 
first Board consisted of the following London citizens: 
Appointed by Lieutenant-Governor in Council:— 
Justice Richard M. Meredith, J. O. Dromgole (later 
Judge), John H. Chapman, Charles R. Somerville. 

Appointed by Council of the City of London: — T. J. 
Murphy, K.C., Thomas H. Smallman, Samuel Stevely, 
Sir George Gibbons. 

Elected by Board of Governors:— J. H. A. Beattie, 
John D. Wilson, M.D., Lieut. -Colonel J. W. Little,' 
Thomas H. Purdom, K.C. 

The Act provided for the affiliation of colleges with 
Western University. In 1911 the London and Brant- 
ford Conservatories of Music were affiliated. As early 
as 1906 there had been talk of a Roman Catholic theo- 
logical school coming into affiliation along with Huron 
College, but the partial fulfilment of this did not come 
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until 1923, when the students of St. Peter's Seminary 
were permitted to register in the University through 
Ursuline College. 

By the Act of 1908 the Senate was to consist of two 
members appointed by each affiliated college, two ap- 
pointed by each Faculty, except the Faculty of Arts, 
two appointed by the Board of Governors, one ap- 
pointed by each City Council and County Council in 
thirteen counties of Western Ontario, viz., Brant, Bruce, 
Elgin, Essex, Grey, Huron, Kent, Lambton, Middlesex, 
Norfolk, Oxford, Perth and Waterloo; two members 
appointed by the Municipal Council of the City of 
London, one by each of the school boards in the city, 
one elected by the graduates of each Faculty and of 
each affiliated college or school; the President of the 
University and the professors of the Faculty of Arts 
(ex officio). Each member of the Senate was to hold 
office for one year. The jurisdiction of the Senate was 
limited to academic matters only. It was empowered 
to confer degrees, regulate the curriculum and the 
admission of students. 

On October 5, 1908, the City Council of London made 
a grant of $5,000 a year for five years. Western was the 
first civic or municipal university in Canada. Provost 
N. C. James became President of the reorganized Arts 
Faculty. It may be said that Western had gone through 
her Dark Ages and in 1908 entered upon a Middle Age 
up to the time when the Hygienic Institute or Institute 
of Public Health and government grants brought in a 
sort of Renaissance. This in turn merged into a 
Modern Age when the new buildings arose and made a 
home for more students than any one in 1908 had quite 
expected. The municipal grant came like a blood trans- 
fusion to a sinking patient; the later flood of government 
subsidies was, so to speak, a magic rejuvenation. 

Between 1895 and 1908 the enrolment of Arts students 
went forward at a fluctuating pace. In 1903-04 there 
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was a sharp advance from 36 writing on examinations 
in May, 1903, to 61 in May of the following year. 
About 75 were registered in Arts in 1904-05; over 100 
in Medicine. In 1905-06 the Medical attendance was 
112; 27 graduated in 1909. There were good openings 
in those days for doctors in Western Canada and the 
United States as well as in Ontario. 

The first two women students to graduate in Arts 
were Jessie Murdock (Mrs. Gilmore) and Susan Black- 
burn, both in 1900. Gradually the number of women 
students grew. But the total number registered in 
Arts, including Divinity students, hardly reached 100 
before 1914. In 1913, 23 women were enrolled ; in 1914 
43 out of a total of 110. 

The work done in Western University classes must 
have been of a high standard to produce such graduates 
as Dr. Leonard Rowntree, Dr. John Dearness, Dean 
Arthur Carlisle, Dr. N. S. B. Gras, Dean R. P. Baker 
Dr. Norman Beal, Dr. W. H. McGuffin, to mention but 
a few of those who received their degrees at this time 
At the Ontario Medical Council's examinations Western 
was often first among medical colleges in percentage of 
passes. The esprit de corps in the Medical School was 
(as it still is) remarkable. If a student was known to 
be falling behind in his work for one cause or another 
not only members of the faculty but fellow students set 
themselves to help him. 

In the thirteen years after 1895 the Arts lectures were 
all given in Huron College, except some work in Physics 
and Chemistry taken in the London Collegiate Institute 
and in the Normal School, small classes in Economics 
held by J. M. McEvoy for a few years from 1903, and 
lectures in Geology given by Dr. Woolverton in the 
evening at his office. In those years the Arts Faculty 
got along with a library of about 200 books and the use 
of the medical laboratories. But the London Public 
Library, deliberately and generously consulting the needs 
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of students and faculty, was a grand fountain of learn- 
ing. Great must ever be our gratitude to that library. 

The Pass and Honour courses so far as given followed 
exactly those of the University of Toronto. Examina- 
tions were held also on the Toronto pattern, and in the 
marking and grading of papers the highest standards 
were observed. Western students, both pass and 
honour, were admitted ad eundem statum to the Uni- 
versity of Toronto. Such fairness and liberality cannot 
but be contrasted with the hostility shown to Western 
at that time by the Ontario Department of Education. 
Honour graduates of Western going to what was then 
called the Normal College, or Faculty of Education, 
first in Hamilton and later in Toronto, were not allowed 
to become high school specialists, no matter what 
scholarship and teaching capacity they showed. Con- 
sequently our honour students migrated to Toronto after 
their third year or second year to get the Toronto 
guarantee. It was not until 1919 that the Department 
of Education agreed to accept honour degrees from 
Western as academic qualification for high school 
specialists' certificates. 

Anxious as it always had to be for public support, 
the University tried from the beginning to give all the 
service possible to the general community. As early as 
the spring of 1896 cards were printed, some of which are 
still extant, giving the programme of a public lecture 
course by Dr. F. H. Sykes, Professor of English in 
Western University; Professor Cappon, of Queen's; 
Professor Alexander, of Toronto, and others, six lec- 
tures in all. Each year that he was at Western Pro- 
fessor Sykes conducted in a brilliant manner a literary 
course open to the public for a small fee. Other similar 
courses and individual lectures were given later from 
time to time. 

The examination system was rigorous. A clever car- 
toon, drawn by D. J. Cornish for the old manuscript 
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"In Cap and Gown," shows the examination train rag- 
ing down "the ringing grooves" of springtime, casting a 
shadow on the beholder's heart, with Burgess (Pro- 
fessor of Mathematics) at the throttle, Tamblyn firing, 
old "Yod" (Professor of Hebrew) waving a lantern on 
top, Dr. James a severe looking conductor seen through 
a lurid window. Professor Burgess looks "angry-like," 
"his front deep scars of thunder have entrenched." 
Viewing this spectral night-express, "a chilli may un- 
derstand, the deil has business on his hand." 

Another of Mr. Cornish's cartoons in "In Cap and 
Gown" pictures Western University sailing out of "the 
Harbour of Limitations," the boat or ark made to re- 
semble the Huron College building, with Mrs. Waller's 
black cat sitting on the roof of the east end. 

There were Arts examinations just before Christmas 
as well as in May. In 1907-08 these were placed in the 
second week of January, so that the Christmas vacation 
could be used in part for much needed and beneficial 
review. Against this, however, the students were 
always almost in mutiny— so much for the perversity 
of human nature. Some amusing stories could be told 
of degree-hungry persons applying to the Registrar for 
quick and easy paths to the B.A. diploma, or even of 
low-minded characters asking brilliant students to im- 
personate them in writing papers! But the small, 
obscure university was stony-hearted to such appeals. 
In fact it always rather admired itself, though not look- 
ing down on others. 

From the first Western had its dignified ceremonials; 
its seal, used especially on diplomas; its colours: purple 
and black in those sober, denominational days, dismal 
but respectable; a coat of arms: crest a lion rampant; 
shield azure, with crossed swords dividing it into four 
spaces; Bishop's mitre at top, dexter a crown, sinister 
an open book, and at base a beaver couchant, or dor- 
mant; motto "Timor Domini Principium Sapientiae." 
Western had always the stamp of noblesse. 
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CHAPTER TWO 

General Student Life, 1895-1908 

Wherein not so much the toils as the tricksy spirits of 

Western students in the brave days of old are shown in 

glimpses. 

The Medical students had, as has been said, a strong 
esprit de corps. They hardly regarded themselves as 
part of the University; rather they were "The London 
Medical School," and thought of Western University 
only when at the end of the course they saw the words 
in Latin on their diploma, for which they paid their fee 
to the University. Many of them worked their own 
way through; some had been teachers before they began 
the course. They worked hard, and played hard in 
their frolicsome moments: a strong, vehement set, 
"hardy, stout-resolved mates," as Shakespeare would 

put it. 

Organization of their activities was quite informal. 
There was an annual Field Day, an afternoon in October 
or November for track and field contests, in which Arts 
and Medical students competed together, with consider- 
able rivalry between "Meds" and "Huron." These 
sports were held on the Huron College Campus, and 
were attended by large crowds. The famous Len 
Rowntree was individual champion one year. Usually 
the Meds won most of the points in the annual games, 
though Arts and Divinity had some sensational tug- 
of-war teams (remember the names of Webb, Bice, 
Hamilton, Hughes, Powell, and greatest of all, the 
Indian Chief, Brigham), and in 1907 they won the day 
through the prowess of M. J. Folinsbee, Alexander and 
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Ashby. It seems there were occasional events for ladies 
but when the Medical Editor of the Gazette proposed 
that a walkmg contest for ladies be added to the annual 
ineld Sports programme, we judge that athletomania 
had not got very far yet among "co-eds." One of the 
most memorable moments in those ancient contests was 
the final wrestling bout between Gus Schaef of Arts 
and Loms Thompson, Med. A savage roar of triumph 
arose from the massed Medical forces when at last the 
sheer power of Louis wore down his smaller opponent 
and all Gus's skill was defeated. It was an epic affair. 
After the Sports it was a regular thing for the Meds 
to visit the Grand Theatre. When that was over, some 
of them might go up and call on Huron College. Things 
like this may have been looked forward to by the London 
police, who, however, did not bother the boys very 
much, though there were now and then times when the 
normal battle-cry, "The Meds can lick the Arts " was 
varied into "The Meds can lick the cops" (not too 
indiscreetly shouted). 

One Field Day evening a Med telephoned Huron 
College to invite them all to join the Meds at the 
Grand. A foolish "Theolog" replied that they were 
rather particular whom they went out with Such dis 
courtesy had to be punished. Capulet could not take 
such an insult from a Montague. When a strong party 
of Meds came to Huron College after the show, a few 
gas lights were still twinkling in the dormitory. Provost 
Watkins was asleep. The Meds broke into the build- 
ing, threw benches and chairs around and out on to the 
campus, and then with some gunpowder blew up a 
rockery near the Provost's residence. That roused the 
Provost. He dropped a basinful of water on the heads 
of some racing along the building under his window 
Angered by this the raiders went into the College again 
and up the east-end staircase to the dormitory. But 
big Webb stood at the top with a baseball club, Horatius 
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at the bridge, and the scaling party recoiled down the 
narrow pass. The dormitory was left unstormed. 

In the early 1900's the University was not without 
its odd characters. At least one of these is affectionately 
remembered by older graduates. There was at Huron 
College a gardener-janitor named Pocock. He was 
popularly known among the students as Dr. Pocock. 
About five feet two inches, square-headed, English- 
peasant spoken, opinionated, he was a figure indeed. 
When it was suggested that turf should be taken up 
for the broad jump on Field Day, he said it had never 
been done. However, it was done over his body, and 
he had the job of replacing the turf the day after. 
Next year the fight was renewed, and when it was 
urged that the thing "was done last year," "Doctor" 
said bitterly, "And pity 'tis 'twas done." When the old 
man resigned and returned in 1903 for the rest of his 
days to England, the student body felt that that was a 
pity too, for them. "Doctor" was always a kindly 
friend, if not exactly brilliant as a caretaker. On the 
first morning of the May examinations he regularly put 
on his church coat and Sunday or funeral hat, feeling 
the solemnity of the occasion and the dire need of his 
student friends. He scanned the examination list on 
the bulletin-board with anxious eye, patrolled the corri- 
dors with dignity, and gave an encouraging smile to one 
and all. "If I was runnin' things around here, they'd 
be different," he once and again observed. 

Dr. Sykes made an effort to promote the game of 
tennis. He spent money himself about 1897 in having 
a cinder court constructed. A few years later the place 
was all grown over so that it could not be seen. Some- 
one called it "Sykes's Folly." Several years later 
students were digging post-holes for girls' basketball on 
the campus, when they discovered the cinder-bed of the 
forgotten court. However, a good deal of tennis was 
played on the Huron College lawn. The divinity 
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students who rolled the lawn each spring pre-seasonally 
were called "the holy rollers." Some matches were 
played between the Arts College and St. Thomas clubs. 
Basketball was played by girls, Arts men and Meds 
from 1903 on. The Meds had a "championship team" 
in 1908. Association football was popular in the fall. 
The Meds had a strong team in 1905, not quite so good 
in 1906. Arts had also their own team and played a 
game with Forest City Business College in 1906. Next 
year Western had its first Varsity Association (soccer) 
team, which won all local matches, but was defeated 
2-0 at home by the University of Toronto's powerful 
team. The game then languished and was not properly 
revived for twenty years. Soccer, the great college 
game of the 1890's, lost favour practically everywhere. 
It was not till 1908 that any systematic organization 
of athletics was undertaken at Western. Early in that 
year a central "Athletic Organization" was formed, and 
about the same time a separate Athletic Society was 
founded in the Medical School. The latter was more 
real and effective at first. About that time the "Girls' 
Section" of "In Cap and Gown" made an appeal to 
Western girls to wake up and interest themselves in 
athletics. 

But there was plenty of unorganized gaiety. Around 
1900 was the golden age of sleighing parties. Who that 
was in the expedition to Shore's place in Westminster 
when one of the covered sleighs upset twice, and Principal 
Waller's nose was bumped will have forgotten the fun, 
in spite of the mishaps? In zero weather the members 
of the party sat two deep, sang "coon" and college songs, 
and hymns, and slowly froze. But later came the joy 
of thawing out in rooms heated to 80 degrees. 

There was nightly mirth on the old toboggan hill 
west of Huron College. In 1903 a Toboggan Club was 
formed. Later, about 1906, a slide was built in the 
grounds, rather steep and risky. Verne Rowell used to 
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go down standing up! They whispered that it was be- 
cause he was an agnostic or worse. Later Verne called 
it New Thought. The slide was in time improved and 
made safer, but interest in this sport declined and died 
out. Skating was arranged for students at West- 
minster Rink and in various other places. The mild 
winter of 1907-08 ruined the rink made on the south- 
east part of the Huron campus; the experiment was not 
again tried. A poem in the "In Cap and Gown," en- 
titled Rain! Rain! Rain!, was a parody on Tennyson's 
"Break, break, break," telling of hopes gone to wreck. 

Hockey also suffered from that winter. A good be- 
ginning was made by the Meds in this game. Their 
team, with some Arts men, won games in 1906-07, and 
belonged to a "City Collegiate Hockey League" in the 
following year. With the new era beginning in 1908, 
the University sports also were to take on a more organ- 
ized character, the Medical Athletic Society being ready 
now to advance them. There was seemingly no thought 
yet of systematized Physical Education conducted by 
the University authorities themselves. This important 
development in academic life had indeed made little 
headway in any Canadian institutions at that time. 

It may be a little curious that the one society heard 
of among the Meds before 1908 was a "Bible Society." 
"His studie was but little on the Bible," said Chaucer 
of his typical Doctour of Physick. At the Arts and 
Divinity end of the institution a course given by Huron 
College in "Bib. Lit." was available for all; there was 
morning Chapel for Divinity students. The atmosphere 
had a genial Anglican morality about it. At the Medical 
School student courts were held now and then to correct 
misdemeanors among the student body. 

The Meds held an annual initiation of freshmen that 
was calculated to stamp the coming medico with the 
proper fortitude in face of extreme f rightfulness. No 
need to recount the horrors of those affairs. In 1908 
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and 1909 the medical editors of the Gazette condemned 
the custom, though the year before an enthusiast had 
exclaimed in the college journal that the initiation of 
1907 had been "done right." Another unladylike pro- 
ceeding of the medical students was the so-called "can- 
can." One year assailed another, or the two upper 
years contended with the lower years, the affray start- 
ing often just from a single cry of "can-can" in the hall, 
and the thing was not considered finished until through 
a certain magic casement, opening on forlorn hard 
ground ten feet below, one side in this foaming and 
perilous sea of combat had thrown out all their op- 
ponents. Happily this kind of merriment has been 
banished by practically all North American universities 
and colleges to the limbo of outgrown pranks. 

The Dorchester Fall Fair somehow had an attraction 
for medical students. A roistering quota went regularly 
every year to make their presence felt at "Donnybrook 
Fair." The annual convocations for conferring medical 
degrees, always held apart from the Arts at that time, 
were sometimes occasions of boisterous joy. A brass 
band was usually engaged for the ceremony in a down- 
town building. Any sort of botanical tribute might be 
hurled, from cabbages to dissolving tomatoes. The 
young doctors were projected into the world with a big 
helping hand. 

At one convocation, after the band had played "lively" 
pre-jazz music, a pious old Bishop gave the graduation 
address. Pointing out how much good a doctor could 
do, he referred particularly to missionary work in Fiji, 
and painted a harrowing picture of human darkness and 
misery m that part of the world. Some members of the 
penultimate class began moaning and groaning at the 
poignant details, and finally one called out "Don't tell 
us any more, sir, we can't stand it," and they all wept 
and wailed together. The story is that the Dean next 
year refused the graduating class a convocation, gave 
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Turning the First Sod, 1922 

On April 15, 1922, Lord Byng, Governor- General of Canada, turned the first sod 
on the new university site where, during the next two years, were erected the 
buildings now occupied by the Faculty of Arts. Arthur T. Little, Chairman of 
the Board of Governors, presided at this inaugural function and appears with 
Lord Byng in the above picture. He has been a member of the Board of 
Governors since 1913 and its Chairman since 1919. 



them their diplomas and his blessing, but told them he 
hoped he would never see them again. There was a 
marked contrast between those Medical convocations in 
which missiles flew and the public looked around appre- 
hensively, and the good, quiet Arts and Divinity exercises 
in Huron College, with the scent of lilacs coming in the 
windows. 

An omen of changing times is seen in the first annual 
"Medical At Home and Dance," January, 1908. Of the 
third of these dances the Gazette reporter gave an 
account in which occurs the following sentence: — "One 
appeared to be always mixing up a waltz or two-step 
with a sort of barn or kangaroo dance.' ' 

But the most important institution in Medical social 
life in those days, and since, was the Annual Banquet. 
This must have been held from as early as 1890, as a 
Gazette of January, 1935, calls the banquet of 1934 the 
thirty-fifth annual one; there had been a discontinuance 
during the war and partly until 1932, when the function 
was resumed. To manage this banquet officers were 
elected from the Medical student body each year. To 
be chairman was the highest honour a student could 
attain. Excellent speakers were secured, and towards 
the end of the night students and visiting representa- 
tives had their turn at oratory. A popular figure at 
more than one of these dinners in the old days was the 
fine baritone singer, Cyril Dwight Edwards, who made 
himself one of the boys. 

Among the Arts and Divinity students there was 
somewhat more of organization. First and foremost 
was the Literary Society. This theoretically included 
all students, Arts or Medical, if they would pay the 
small fee. Very rarely, however, did Meds belong to 
the Society or attend the meetings. Arts students were 
so few in number that their section of the University 
was a sort of home circle, or a guild, bound tightly 
together. The Arts men and women and Huron men 
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nearly all belonged to the "Lit" and attended fairly 
well. The men of Huron, especially those enrolled also 
in Arts, played a prominent part in the life of the Arts 
college. 

In an address to the Literary Society on one occasion, 
Dr. N. C. James said that this Society was established 
in 1896 by Divinity students and Arts women. At 
first, he said, the girls were afraid to speak in debate. 
Dr. James and Dr. Sykes assured them that no excep- 
tion would be taken against them by the most con- 
servative people if the young ladies read prepared 
speeches. This plan was adopted, but the ladies soon 
tired of the curb. 

Much attention was given to debating. There was a 
great age of this art between 1902 and 1910. Evans, 
Landon, Clarke, Snell and others were able speakers. 
But the most conspicuous contribution made to the 
general college life by the Literary Society was its con- 
duct of an annual public play performance. Such was 
the concentration on play production that in one year, 
1909, ordinary meetings of the Lit were cancelled for 
some time until the play was done. 

As early as 1900 this annual performance had begun. 
In 1904 a skit called "The Ugliest of Seven" was put on 
in the Huron College hall by the women, Misses Eva 
MacPherson, Florence Somerville and Gertrude Hodge 
starring. The play was repeated a week later at the 
Asylum (now Ontario Hospital). In subsequent years 
the custom developed of giving the final dress rehearsal 
to the inmates of that hospital. It was in a way a trying 
ordeal. 

"The Rivals" was the play for 1905, in which Misses 
Jessie Rowat and Belle Bland (Mrs. L. Benjamin) 
acted. They were two of the best actresses ever at 
Western. In "She Stoops to Conquer," 1906, played 
two nights, F. J. Grant, A. Dann (the latter imported 
from the city) and H. McGuffin were notable. Grant 
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reached his greatest height in "The School for Scandal," 
1907. Professor Alexander directed this play and took 
part in it; he and A. L. G. Clarke shared honours with 
Grant, Miss Bland and Miss Rowat. It was one of the 
best productions by Western players. Grant was 
Western's foremost "star" before Robert Hannah's 
time. 

Besides these annual plays we had a performance in 
1904 and again in 1906 of ten scenes from "Romeo and 
Juliet" by members of the freshman class who were 
studying the play. On one of these occasions the part 
of Romeo was divided among three actors, Charles 
Washburn, Benson Cox and Ray Baker. One girl, Miss 
T. McMechan, was heroic enough to play Juliet. The 
fighting was a real scuffle. They fought with foils, on 
one occasion knocking over the scenery with a crash. 
Large audiences on two successive nights saw this pro- 
duction in 1906. 

Twice the Ben Greet company visited Western and 
played Shakespearean plays on Huron College lawn. 
"Midsummer Night's Dream" was very pretty at night. 
The superb voice of Edith Wynn Matheson floating in 
the dusk to the extreme limits of the field is a happy 
memory. She was not then so well known as she soon 
became. On his visit in 1907 Greet gave a lecture in 
the Grand Theatre. Western has had a long practice 
in the drama. The play is one of her important 
traditions. 

In the years of debating fever, when the Composition 
classes were frequently turned into exciting debates that 
did not stop with the class but overflowed into the 
corridors, the Literary Society had too many other 
things to attend to besides debate. Accordingly a band 
of enthusiasts organized the "Areopagus Society," 
February, 1903. This met every Saturday afternoon 
for debates. A great deal of the club's time was taken 
up with disputes oyer procedure, good training for 
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every one. The club was a pantisocracy, each mem- 
ber holding each office in rotation. The Areopagus 
lasted till 1907. The minutes of its meetings have been 
deposited in the University Library. Charter members 
were W. G. Colgrove, N. S. B. Gras, G. O. Schaef, A.c 
J. Elson, R. P. Baker, H. M. Shore, D. J. Cornish, G. 
B. Cox, F. Landon; later members were H. P. West- 
gate, J. G. Bice, J. H. Holmes, H. W. Snell, A. Carlisle, 
K. McGoun, C. E. Parsons, S. S. Hardy, F. Powell. 

Here may be a suitable place in which to incorporate 
a few informal reminiscences by an areopagite, Dr. N. 
S. B. Gras, now of Harvard University. He takes a 
little "carouse in the past" for a moment. "Besides 
class-room exercises I valued the Areopagus, the few 
social activities, and the chance to read on the side 
without too much direction. It is interesting to note 
that Harvard recently established a group of junior 
fellowships for the purpose of encouraging undirected 
studies. Western had this ideal years ago. 

"Class discussions appeared more valuable to me than 
learned lectures. Those discussions we had particularly 
in the English literature courses. The introduction to 
Shakespeare was to me of deep significance. I never 
felt the need of further outside guidance. 

"I recall many matters of less serious import, particu- 
larly the Monday discussions at lunch on which occasion 
the theological students would compare the collections at 
the churches where they had preached the previous day. 
I recall one item of 69 cents. 

"The work of very small groups impressed me. I was 
the only student in three years of Italian and one year 
of Latin (Cicero's letters), and was one of three or four 
in Homer and Anglo-Saxon. I recall translating a whole 
volume of Aesop's fables from English into Italian. I 
used to try to read Italian (Dante's La Vita Nuova) 
with a cobbler on Dundas Street. 
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"The students who meant most to me were the 
Dearness girls, Miss Hotson, R. P. Baker, and Fred 
Landon. These and others I should dearly like to meet 
at some reunion." 

The Literary Society maintained a Reading Room in 
which a number of periodicals were on file: Punch, 
Simplicissimus, Chambers' Journal, World Wide, The 
Wide World, The Strand, New York Nation, Review of 
Reviews, Canadian Magazine. These were sold by 
auction each year. The receipts from plays easily 
covered any deficit. 

The monthly paper "In Cap and Gown" was pro- 
duced in the editress's handwriting, read at a meeting 
of the Society, and then placed on file in the Reading 
Room or Library. The public-spirited women students 
who conducted this work turned out a journal marked 
by good taste, good script, and artistic skill. Orna- 
mental covers were designed, and a few drawings in pen 
and ink, sometimes humorous portraits, garnished the 
pages. Several copies are now in the University 
Library. The volume of 1902-03 was edited by Madge 
Smith (Mrs. Dann), that of 1903-04 by Jessie Rowat 
and Madge Dearness (Mrs. Tamblyn). An amusing bit 
of verse by Miss Smith, "The Plugayyat," is in one of 
the numbers — a subject of universal interest among 
students or examinees. 

The best writer of verse at that time was R. P. 
Baker. He published a small book of poems in his 
graduation year, 1906. There were some stories and 
sketches by Clarissa Sage (Mrs. Hunter Duff) and 
Hopkins Moorhouse. Both have done good work for 
magazines and periodicals since. At the Medical School 
was the late W. J. Fischer, author of a college song and 
afterwards of two volumes of verse. 

"In Cap and Gown," still a monthly, was first printed 
in the fall of 1906, under the editorship of G. B. Cox, 
and continued under that title till 1909. Faculty Con- 
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suiting Editor for 1906-07 was Mr. W. S. Wallace, now 
Librarian of the University of Toronto, then temporary 
Professor of English during Dr. Tamblyn's absence. In 
the fall of 1909 the name of this periodical was changed 
to 'The Gazette"; it did not become a weekly till 1920. 
The Meds began to have a part in the editing of "In 
Cap and Gown" in the year 1907-08. Names of early 
editors are J. D. Bannatyne ('07), C. F. Price ('08), 
E. N. Ballantyne ('09), N. Ward ('lO-'ll). After Cornish 
went out, Harry Lindsay (Med) was cartoonist, and then 
Sam Jones (also Med) was "the life and soul of the 
Gazette," as a later editor said. 

"McDonkey" and "Crumbs," edited or scrambled to- 
gether in the Women's Keep, "No. 6"; a paper entitled 
"Quasi Frangais," emanating from the Modern Lan- 
guage Club, with jokes, etc., modelled on "In Cap and 
Gown"; and a German paper, Fortschritt, also an organ 
of the Modern Language Club, which nowadays might 
be called Bombe, or Gas; all these ran for a short time 
about 1903, when a journalistic mania swept the small 
Arts student body. Several copies of the interesting 
McDonkey may be seen in the University Library. 

Other organizations than the Literary Society and 
Areopagus Society were, as already intimated, the 
Modern Language Club, which ran from 1903 to 1906, 
and incipient, semi-animate class executives. Year 
organizations were more needed later on. 

One of the most peculiar characteristics of the Arts 
undergraduate life was the "Freshmen's Reception." 
This institution, which originated in Huron College, was 
the compulsory entertainment, at a banquet, of the 
upper years by the members of the first year class, with- 
in a month or so of their arrival in the college halls. 
The original Huron event merged into an Arts-Divinity 
reception, about 1902, and the banquet soon became a 
mixed entertainment, music, charades, dramatic scenes, 
class songs of Soph, and Frosh, but this last more typical 
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of the years from 1910 to 1915. In war time the insti- 
tution became extinct, replaced later by the Reception 
accorded by Faculty and students to the incoming 
freshman class. 

What parties were held r^y the undergraduates were 
informal, and for the most part incidental to club and 
society meetings. Motor cars began to appear about 
the place by 1908, but were not taken for granted be- 
fore 1915, and even as late as 1922 a Gazette writer 
says that "only plutocrats own and operate" them. 
They have become "standard equipment" for the 
modern party. Dr. and Mrs. James entertained the 
Arts students at their residence on various occasions. 
Dancing was exceptional, unheard of at a "Lit" meeting 
before 1911. 

The women students' room, "No. 6," was a lively 
centre. About 1900 Provost Watkins sketched in water 
colour the view over the Thames from the west side of 
Huron College, and wrote on the margin some verses in 
Greek, referring to the clatter of voices sounding over 
the scene from the window of "No. 6" which surveyed 
it. In this room the girls had the inevitable tea-things 
and a cupboard, a chafing-dish and some good pictures 
(one by Bell-Smith). Miss Jean Thompson (Mrs. 
Neville), writing in a Gazette of 1907, rejoices that "the 
old mouse-riddled cupboard" had been replaced by a 
cosy corner. Edwardian fudge was cooked in the 
chafing-dish. "Where else (than in 'No. 6') can we 
give luncheons, make fudge, gossip, comb our back hair 
and indulge in the use of our vanity case?" Was the 
vanity case midway between the vanity-bag of 1905 
and the "compact" of 1920? The "bob" was not pre- 
war. 

The most ambitious enterprise of those days was the 
Conversazione. This was a function at once social, 
artistic and academic. For a small admission charge a 
triple entertainment was provided for the University's 
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guests, (1) music, (2) promenades or dancing, and (3) 
scientific exhibitions. The Conversazione of 1902 was 
a great success. At the Conversazione of 1903, Mrs. 
Leslie, of New York, sang, Mr. Albert Jordan played, 
and George Fox, violinist, was the favourite of them all. 
Tony Cortese's orchestra played for the promenades and 
dances. Scientific experiments and exhibits were shown 
by Messrs. Bowman, Dearness, Merchant and Dr. H. 
Stevenson. The X-ray and Marconi wireless telegraphy 
were then exciting novelties. 

Among the exhibits of the evening were some fine 
cases of stuffed birds and animals, recently acquired by 
gift as a small nucleus of a university biological museum. 
One of these had been presented by a medical student, 
W. J. H. Gould, the work beautifully done by himself. 
Some students had opened one of the cases shortly be- 
fore the entertainment and hung labels round the necks 
of three or four owls. A magnificent white owl thus 
bore the name of a venerable archdeacon who lectured 
in Huron College, and, really, the resemblance was 
striking. A great brownish owl had a card designating 
it as "Mathematicus Maximus Canadensis/ ' as its pom- 
pous girth and truculent gaze suggested the Professor 
of Mathematics, James Burgess. A third, nice-looking 
owl was marked "A wise old Sage," just because every- 
one liked Dr. Sage and knew how wise he was. And 
so on. A fatuous crowd milled about this exhibit of 
professorial wisdom. The Archdeacon and Mathema- 
tician said that some hound ought to be punished. 

The last of these academic "fairs" was in 1908. 
Never again was "the big show" attempted. A revival 
of such a thing now could show perhaps even more 
stunning marvels of science than thirty years back. 
While a super-jazz or "swing" orchestra (they should 
swing for it) flogged the masochistic dancers around in 
the auditorium, over in the science building professors 
could be splitting an atom, shuffling not feet but elec- 
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trons, creating a synthetic frog, or stopping and starting 
a heart, for less blas£ audiences. 

Pranks like that with the owls are sure to occur in a 
residential college or among the virile denizens of a 
medical school. Sometimes they were less mild in 
form, and occasionally involved others than students 
themselves, even visiting strangers. One story is told 
of a book agent, who, the students thought, had charged 
more than according to representations, and got a tub- 
ful of water on his head as he came up the steps into 
the porch of Huron College. His counter stream of 
profanity was most inappropriate to the surroundings. 
As he was going away somewhat mollified by payments, 
the more reckless element jeered him, and the speech 
he gave from the fork of the driveway, waving his 
umbrella at Huron towers, was a richer mixture than 
anything he had said before, exploding into threats to 
tell the police, the Magistrate, the Senate, or the 
Principal. But no more was heard of the matter. 

An early graduate of Huron recalls the story of a 
student who was part way through his first year in 
college when Ash Wednesday came along. It was 
always observed as a holiday in the college. Brought 
up in an atmosphere of Hibernian Protestantism he 
asked a senior student why this holiday. The answer 
was, "Don't you know it's the Pope's birthday?" This 
innocent went raging about for some time denouncing 
the enormity to all who would listen. 

Another story, of the early 1890's, is that of a hen 
brought into Dr. Hodge's class in Medicine. The hen, 
perched on a chandelier, was so quiet for a time that 
Dr. Hodge did not observe her presence, but before 
long injected herself into the proceedings in a sen- 
sational manner. She was the first "co-ed" of any 
description to attend a Western class. 

Professor Burgess was the principal source of merri- 
ment at the Arts College. Genial and really kind- 
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hearted, he was nevertheless a target because of his 
irascibility and pomposity. Each year he coached with- 
out charge a class of Meds for Arts examinations set 
and marked by himself; then there was a presentation 
and all-round handshaking, and every candidate passed. 
"He was a good felawe," as Chaucer says. One night 
when Huron men over his lecture-room disturbed the 
coaching-class by blowing out the gas, Professor Burgess 
came up lamp in hand to protest. They locked the 
door at one end of the dormitory and roped the other 
to the staircase outside. It was some time before he 
got out. His language was rather forceful. Students 
clustering round him talked sympathetically and de- 
nounced the outrage, one with the key in his pocket. 
Next morning, as it happened, was the professor's turn 
to conduct chapel, and the psalm read alternately was 
one of those containing the psalmist's imprecations 
against his enemies. "Hide me from my deadly enemies 
who compass me about," boomed the professor, and the 
students read the response with becoming gravity, in- 
nocence and gusto. 

Something always happened to the Professor on April 
Fool's Day. Every now and then a dummy figure was 
let down by a rope outside his class-room window, very 
distracting to students of mathematics. In his jovial 
way Mr. Burgess used to slap a backward student's 
shoulder and say, "You'll have to make a big push." 
Hence came his nickname, Big Push, often shortened to 
just Push. Once, about 1900, some miscreants stole his 
fox terrier, Rastus, kept him in the dormitory for a day 
or two until his howling became embarrassing, and then 
turned him over to an outside confederate. This latter 
took Rastus home in a grip. He next answered the 
Professor's advertisement in the paper by bringing the 
dog to him, and collected a reward of one dollar, the 
amount he said he had paid for him. This was split 
between him and his fellow conspirators. Student 
morals have improved since then, it might seem. 
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CHAPTER THREE 

Developments, 1908-1924 

How a new life sprang from the old root and the bean- 
stalk of the Governors 1 dreams really rose to the height of 
cloudland palaces for Public Health, Medicine and Arts. 



As has already been narrated, the City in 1908 
rescued the perishing University with its precious life 
line of $5,000 a year. Strange that a university could 
subsist on so little over and above the fees paid by the 
students! But it must not be forgotten that Huron 
College continued to shelter its nursling at a nominal 
charge. Neither institution could well get along with- 
out the other. 

Not until 1913 did the City increase the annual grant 
to $10,000. But in 1915, the second year of the War, 
came still more generous aid, $15,000. The attendance 
had at last shot up in the fall of 1914,^ but a consider- 
able falling off in both Arts and Medicine was shown in 
1915, and for the remainder of the War no advance in 
numbers could be expected. At the same time, how- 
ever, a gradual enlargement of the scope of the Uni- 
versity's work was going on, new departments were 
being opened up, as we shall see later, and war activities 
were also calling for expenditure. The increased funds 
enabled the University to get ready for the great and 
sudden expansion of the post-war years. 

In 1919 the City gave the University Library $5,000 
for books. In 1921 the annual municipal grant, stimu- 
lated by government appropriations, rose to $55,000, at 
which figure it remained for several years. In January, 
1920, the City had voted by a large majority to give 
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$100,000 for a new Medical building. Then $150,000 
was raised by subscriptions from a number of citizens, 
particularly Messrs. Arthur T. Little, C. R. Somerville, 
Philip Pocock and John Pringle, and some Medical 
Alumni for this purpose — a fine, generous action. In 
December, 1921, $250,000 more was voted by the people 
of London for new Arts buildings. 

As already mentioned, the Ontario Government had 
in 1907 allowed $50,000 for the Hygienic Institute build- 
ing. This was a triumph for Dr. H. A. McCallum's 
statesmanship and energy. After some delays the 
building was completed in 1910. But at first the 
Province would make no grant for its operation. Finally 
in 1912 an agreement was concluded between the Govern- 
ment and the Board of Governors of the University that 
the Institute should receive a government grant of 
$10,000 for equipment and $15,000 for annual main- 
tenance, to be administered by the Board of Governors, 
and that instruction in the sciences should be provided 
in the Institute for students in both Arts and Medicine. 

Attempts were made to win more direct government 
aid to the now undenominational university. A depu- 
tation in 1910 headed by Chief Justice R. M. Meredith, 
Chancellor of the University from 1908 to 1916, was 
unsuccessful. At the annual Medical Banquet of 1911 
Captain T. J. Murphy, K.C., said that, in 1910, $263,000 
had been collected in succession duties from counties 
around London and assigned to the University of 
Toronto. Western should have some share of this. 
However, after the reorganization of 1913 which placed 
the Medical School under the financial direction of the 
Board of Governors and made it an integral part of the 
University and no longer a private syndicate, the 
Government began an annual grant of $10,000 to the 
Medical Faculty in 1914, a sum increased to $20,000 for 
1915-16. In 1916 the Arts Faculty began to receive a 
government subsidy. From 1920 on, the Government 
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granted a lump sum to the Board of Governors to be 
apportioned as they saw fit to the three Faculties of 
Arts, Medicine and Public Health. The amount of this 
grant increased till by 1924-25 it had risen to $250,000 
per annum. The total income of the University from 
all sources was now slightly over $300,000. 

When the Provincial Government in 1920 appointed 
a Royal Commission to make a comprehensive report 
on the finances of the universities in Ontario, Mr. 
Charles R. Somerville, formerly Chairman of the Board 
of Governors of Western University, was named as one 
of the members. The Commission received representa- 
tions from the several universities, that from Western 
being particularly commended for the breadth of its 
expressed views with regard to the general question of 
higher education. The Commission in its report to the 
Government recommended increased grants to Western 
for maintenance and also a gift of $800,000 for new 
buildings for the Arts departments. This recommenda- 
tion was eventually accepted and in addition the pro- 
vincial administration gave $200,000 towards the cost of 
the new Medical building. 

The years 1920 and 1921 may well be regarded as a 
turning point in the financial history of the University. 
At this time also the County of Middlesex gave $100,000 
for the erection of the tower on the new Arts main 
building, a memorial to the men of Middlesex County 
who fell in the Great War. For the management of the 
University's increased funds and enlarged volume of 
administrative business the Board of Governors in 1920 
appointed Colonel Walter James Brown as Executive 
Secretary. 

The foundation of an endowment was laid in 1916 
by J. B. Smallman's legacy of $200,000 stock in the 
Smallman & Ingram business, to be available for the 
University after the death of his two sisters. Dr. Harry 
Meek died in January, 1922, leaving practically all his 
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money to Western University for a Pathological Labora- 
tory, for the joint use of the Medical School and Victoria 
Hospital. He left $8,000 also directly to the Depart- 
ment of Obstetrics and Gynaecology. The annual in- 
terest on this sum has been used for the Meek Fellow- 
ship in Obstetrics and Gynaecology, particularly to 
stimulate research in this Department. Dr. F. R. 
Eccles left a large bequest in 1924, $110,000. The death 
of these men was a great loss to the University, but their 
philanthropy blossoms in their dust. 

The Board of Governors, consisting largely of able 
business men, has given most generously of both time 
and money for now thirty years to the fostering of the 
University. At the beginning, Charles R. Somerville 
was for several years Chairman. His interest in the 
struggling institution was conspicuously the reverse of 
perfunctory. He was a warm friend to Faculty and 
students. Never to be forgotten, for example, is the 
banquet that he provided at his own cost to celebrate 
the victory of the University Rugby Team in winning 
the Junior Championship of Canada in the fall of 1914. 
It was on that occasion that Mr. Arthur W. White, 
another Governor still on the Board, one who as Chair- 
man of the Endowment Campaign of 1928, and in 
many other ways has been a bulwark of the University, 
made the first public promise of new buildings. Grati- 
fied by the increased attendance of 1914-15, he said that 
"As soon as you burst these walls, more spacious ac- 
commodation will be provided/ ' The Great War then 
beginning checked the growth of the student bodies, but 
it was only seven years after that utterance when the 
new Medical building was opened, and in ten years the 
present Arts buildings were first used by the Summer 
School of 1924. 

Another example of Mr. Somerville's generosity, not 
to mention his contributions to general endowment, to 
athletics and other interests, was his large donation of 
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books to the University Library. It was on Mr. 
Somerville that Dr. McCallum relied when he took 
office as Dean of the reorganized Medical Faculty in 
1913, expecting a new Medical building to be erected 
with a minimum of delay. As soon as the War was 
finished, this was done. 

Another loyal and generous friend of the University 
on the governing board has been Mr. Arthur T. Little, 
successor of Mr. C. R. Somerville as Chairman. His 
father, Colonel J. W. Little, was a member of the 
original Board appointed in 1908, so that for thirty 
years the family name has been associated in the closest 
way with the affairs of the University. Mr. Philip 
Pocock and Colonel T. J. Murphy weire also men who 
in their day rendered most valuable services to Western. 
But the members of the Board in general have all been 
faithful and efficient administrators, and looking back 
over the three decades they may properly feel that in 
the University of to-day there is the monument to their 
efforts, beginning as they did, in 1908, with about 
nothing at all. k 

One of the first things attended to by the new Board 
was the inauguration of a system of scholarships and 
prizes. In spite of the narrow means of 1908, twelve 
scholarships were provided and advertised on a special 
circular as the "Governors' Scholarships." In the suc- 
ceeding years the list has been greatly extended, and 
from time to time many scholarships from other sources 
have been added. For example, two "Khaki Scholar- 
ships"; the Edward Blake Memorial Scholarships, en- 
dowed ^ by Hume Cronyn; the two J. B. Campbell 
Memorial Scholarships; a Harvey Club Scholarship; 
and an Alumnae Prize for Canadian History, were all 
set up in a single year — 1922. 

Another matter that demanded the most immediate 
attention of the Governors was the Library. In 1908 
a Library Committee was appointed, with Rev. Principal 
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C. C. Waller, of Huron College, as Chairman. An 
appropriation was made to the Committee of $150 per 
annum. The Library appropriation reached $1,200 in 
1914, and many new books were added. In 1913, when 
the Medical School became more strictly the Medical 
Faculty, a regeneration of the Medical Library took 
place. Hitherto it had been kept locked, "a medical 
literary museum," as someone called it. It was now 
opened up and made accessible to students. In 1917 
the Arts Library Committee was reorganized as the 
University Library Board, with a membership repre- 
sentative of all three Faculties, still under Dr. Waller's 
leadership. 

A great event of 1918 was the action of John Davis 
Barnett, of Stratford, in presenting his whole collection 
of 45,000 books and untold thousands of pamphlets and 
clippings to the University Library. One of the best 
parts of this rather overwhelming gift was the super- 
lative Shakespearean collection. Dr. Barnett was made 
Curator of this new block of the University Library, 
and held that position, adding ever to the number of 
the books, till his health failed in 1922. Into the life of 
the University and community he entered with enjoy- 
ment. He and Mr. W. E. Webb read to the London 
Drama League, in February, 1921, the main parts of 
the Brome ' 'Abraham and Isaac" Play; Brant Thomas 
and Arthur Waring took the parts of the Heavenly 
Visitors. With his venerable beard and noble voice Dr. 
Barnett was a real Abraham, and tiny, clever Webb 
made an appealing Isaac. For his learning and assistance 
to learning, the University conferred on Dr. Barnett the 
honorary degree of LL.D. His portrait by Miss Mary 
Healey hangs over the desk of the main reading-room 
in the Lawson Memorial Library, a gift to the University 
from the Women's Faculty Club. His death came after 
a long illness in 1926. 

In 1918 Miss Marjorie Ross became the first Uni- 
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versity Librarian. Five years later, when the total 
number of books amounted to about 60,000 (including 
10,000 in the Medical Library), the Board of Governors 
appointed Professor Fred Landon Director of Library 
Services of the University. At the same time the 
University Library Board was reconstituted. Miss 
Ethel Sullivan had been appointed Medical School 
Librarian in 1921. After 1923 the general supervision 
and direction of all the libraries of the University was 
placed under Mr. Landom 

Working under disadvantages, scattered in various 
buildings, facing short-handed the mass of cataloguing 
required suddenly for the Barnett books, the University 
Library played its part in the general surge forward be- 
tween 1920 and 1930. In 1920 the Senate of the 
University inaugurated a course in Library Science, the 
teaching to be done (one hour a week, one term) by a 
member of the Library staff. All students of the first 
year have since been required to take this course. In 
1923 a specialized course of Library and Secretarial 
Science was initiated; this was carried on until 1927, 
when the Library Science portion of this course was 
discontinued. 

An important office within the University is that of 
Chancellor, the occupant of which is ex officio a mem- 
ber of the Board of Governors. Justice Richard M. 
Meredith filled the two positions of Chancellor and 
Chairman of the Board of Governors from 1908 to 1916. 
After him came as Chancellor Western's own graduate, 
Dr. William J. Roche, till 1929; next Colonel the 
Honourable Henry Cockshutt, former Lieutenant- 
Governor of Ontario, who still (in 1938) occupies the 
office. These eminent men have given generously their 
time and attention to the welfare of the University. 

Another ex officio member of the Board was, of course, 
the President, Dr. N. C. James, until 1914, and then 
Dr. E. E. Braithwaite. The latter, appointed for a 
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term of five years, did valuable work in the critical time 
of the War, when a great departmental organization got 
under way in Arts, Medicine and Public Health, in spite 
of a stationary or reduced attendance of students. Two 
other ex officio members were added to the Board of 
Governors by the Act of 1923, viz., the Mayor of London 
and the Warden of the County of Middlesex. 

The Senate of the University also underwent some 
alterations by that Act, the general intention being to 
emphasize Western's character as the governmental 
university for the whole western part of Ontario. A 
fourteenth county, Wellington, was added to the thirteen 
empowered by the Act of 1908 to elect representatives 
to the Senate. Thus "Western Ontario" came more 
fully into the University's sphere. "Western" was not 
to be regarded as a purely civic university. The Act 
gave her the new name of "The University of Western 
Ontario." However, the old historic name, Western, is 
still affectionately preserved in certain circles in com- 
mon reference to the institution, and probably always 
will be. 

Since 1908 three Faculties have taken shape, each 
under a Dean. In 1913 the Dean of the Medical School 
became more strictly Dean of the Faculty of Medicine. 
In 1917 the Director of the Hygienic Institute received 
the title of Dean of the Faculty of Public Health; and 
in 1919 Dr. W. Sherwood Fox, then Professor of Classics, 
was made Dean of the Faculty of Arts. In 1924 a 
Committee of the three Deans was formed as a general 
executive for the three constituent Faculties of the 
University apart from the affiliated Colleges. After 
Dean Fox was made President in 1927, this Committee 
was transformed (1931) into the Administrative Council, 
consisting of the President, Deans of the three Faculties, 
Dean of Women (since 1932, the Adviser to Women), 
and one of the professors biennially elected as Secretary. 
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The Arts Departments 

Within the Faculties various Departments of instruc- 
tion were now distinctly developed, each under a head. 
As the revenues of the University increased, these de- 
partments multiplied. Curiously, it was during the 
War, when students were few, that the idea of institu- 
ting Honour Courses in the Natural Sciences was first 
entertained for the Faculty of Arts. 

In 1914 the new Department of History and Economics 
was launched under Professor Louis A. Wood. When 
in 1920 the two separate Departments of History and 
Political Economy were instituted, Dr. Wood remained 
in charge of the latter, and Dr. A. G. Dorland, of Queen's 
University, became Professor of History. Dr. Wood 
was in 1923 succeeded as Professor of Political Economy 
by Professor R. E. Freeman. Shortly before that, in 
1921, a very significant step had been taken in the 
organization of the new Department of Commercial 
Economics, later to be named Business Administration, 
placed in 1922 under Professor E. H. Morrow, a Cana- 
dian trained in Harvard's Graduate School of Business. 

From 1915 on, various departments of natural science 
were rapidly established, Biology under Professors A. 

D. Robertson and N. C. Hart; Physics under Professor 

E. F. Barker, soon succeeded (1919) by Dr. R. C. Dearie. 
Chemistry was pursued for a time under the direction 
of Dr. A. J. Slack of the Faculty of Public Health, who 
was named also Professor of Chemistry in the Faculty 
of Arts; the Institute of Public Health was used for 
both class-rooms and laboratories. In 1920 Dr. E. G. 
Sturdevant was appointed Arts Professor of Chemistry; 
Dr. J. A. Gunton became Head of this Department in 
1923. The first full-time Professor of Geology was E. 
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H. Perkins (1919); Professor J. W. Russell took charge 
in 1920. Once the rush of students began to Western 
in the years from 1919, large numbers entered the new 
science departments of study. 

The old Department of Modern Languages was 
divided after Dr. James retired from the Presidency in 
1914. He then became Professor of German. Dr. 
Arthur Livingston was a brilliant and picturesque pro- 
fessor of Romance Languages for the year 1917-1918. 
Later came Dr. L. P. Shanks, Dr. Ira Wade, and in 
1927 Professor M. E. Bassett, present Head of the 
Department of Romance Languages. 

In Classics, Dr. K. P. R. Neville had been Head and 
sole instructor since 1908. Appointed Registrar of the 
University in 1917, he has continued to give some in- 
struction, but he threw his main effort at once into the 
registrarial work. As Professor of Classics he was fol- 
lowed in 1917 by Dr. W. Sherwood Fox, who came 
from Princeton University with a record of valuable 
research accomplished in his chosen field. When Dr. 
Fox became Dean of Arts in 1919 a new Head for the 
Classics Department was appointed, Professor Henry 
W. Auden, formerly Principal of Upper Canada College, 
Toronto. 

The growth of the University since 1918 may be 
attributed to many causes. One of them, no doubt, is 
the executive skill of Dr. Neville. He has told the 
story how he was once in his life within five minutes of 
being late. When he came to Western in October, 
1908, he had difficulty in finding the Arts College, as 
no one of whom he inquired seemed to know where it 
was. He was variously directed to a Hospital (not the 
Ontario), an old folks' home, a foundling asylum, Mount 
St. Joseph, the Medical School, a ladies' college, but 
finally he steamed into Huron College driveway just in 
the nick of time for his first lecture. For twenty years 
as Registrar, and ten years as Dean of Arts, he has not 
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Top: W. Sherwood Fox, Ph.D., Dean of the Faculty of Arts, 1919-27, and 

President of the University since 1927. Colonel Walter James Brown, LL.M., 

Executive Secretary since 1920 and Bursar of the University since 1936. 

Centre: K. P. R. Neville, Ph.D., Registrar since 1917 and Dean of the Faculty 
of Arts since 1927. F. J. H. Campbell, M.D., Dean of the Faculty of Medicine 

since 1934. 

Below: A. J. Slack, M.D., Dean of the Faculty of Public Health since 1925. 
J. Howard Crocker, Director of Physical Education since 1930. 
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Top: Colonel G. Eric Reid, one of the many friends of the University who, with- 
out having official connection, have given generously of their time and support 
to its development and activities. Lieut .-Col. T. J. Murphy, a member of the 
Board of Governors from its organization in 1908 until his death in 1932. 

Centre: Charles R. Somerville (Hon. LL.D.), a member of the Board of Governors 
from 1908 until his death in 1931. One of the prime leaders responsible for the 
recent rapid development of the University. Colonel the Honourable Henry 
Cockshutt (Hon. LL.D.), formerly Lieutenant-Governor of Ontario, Chancellor 
of the University since 1929. 

Below: Philip Pocock, member of the Board of Governors, 1913-29, and benefactor 
of St. Peter's Seminary. Arthur W. White, a member of the Board of Governors 
since 1910. Chairman of the Endowment Campaign Committee, 1928. Chair- 
man of the Standing Committee on the Institute of Public Health since 1912. 



just seen the University grow; pars magna fuit and est. 
Along with President Fox he has been a figure in inter- 
university and educational diplomacy, and by holding 
offices, finally that of President, in the American 
Registrars' Association, has done much to make the 
University of Western Ontario widely known among 
educationists. As for the home town, who in London 
could not in 1938, thirty years after Dr. Neville's arrival, 
direct a visitor to the University? 

Another personality to contribute to the new life in 
Western after the War was Dr. H. R. Kingston. Suc- 
ceeding Professor Patterson in 1921 as Head of the 
Department of Mathematics, he has not only built up 
a strong department, but is in demand as a speaker 
outside, especially on his special subject of astronomy. 
Perhaps his "starriest" success, however, has been as 
Director of the Summer School. Not every one can 
valuate his abilities in mathematics, but his work as 
Director of the Summer School and Extramural De- 
partment has been plain to all. The Summer School 
was first organized in the year 1918. From 1918 to 
1922 Dr. Neville was Director. During those years the 
attendance rose gradually from fifteen to forty-seven, a 
slow growth, but the foundations were well laid. In 
1924 the summer attendance numbered eighty-four, and 
in 1938 over one thousand. 

More attention was paid to postgraduate work for the 
degree of M.A. With the growth of the departments 
went also an advance in pass and honour standards. 
In 1920 ' 'clinics' ' began to be held from time to time by 
the Arts Faculty Committee on Academic Standing. 
"Blue cards" were sent by the Dean to students falling 
behind, and letters to parents or guardians in some 
cases. The progress in standards and efficiency to- 
gether with the development of the science courses and 
equipment from 1915 contributed doubtless to bring 
about at last in 1919 the recognition of Western's honour 
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degrees for specialists' certificates to prospective teach- 
ers in High Schools. Certainly an evidence of Western's 
quality from the earliest time is seen in the careers of 
such graduates as Very Rev. Arthur Carlisle, Dean of 
Montreal; Dr. N. S. B. Gras, Professor Fred Landon 
and Dean R. P. Baker, the latter three all of the class 
of 1906. Dr. Gras is the author of several volumes of 
impressive learning and grasp. He was appointed Pro- 
fessor of Business History at Harvard University in 
1927, one of the foremost academic positions in America. 
He has lately been engaged on what will be probably 
his magnum opus, an Economic History of the United 
States. The University conferred upon him in 1924 the 
degree of LL.D. Mr. Landon is the author of numerous 
learned articles, and since 1929 a Fellow of the Royal 
Society of Canada. For his work as University Librarian 
any one using or even visiting the Library has only to 
look about him and see. Dr. Baker has been since 
1925 Head of the Department of English of the Rens- 
selaer Polytechnic Institute, and more recently Vice- 
Principal; he is the author of "A History of Canadian 
Literature to Confederation," and other works. 

An interesting smaller development in the Arts 
Faculty was the University Book Store. It began as 
the private enterprise of E. H. Stephenson in 1916. 
When Eddie went to war, not to return, he sold out 
what little stock he had left to the Registrar, Dr. 
Neville, who in 1917 began to manage this concern as 
a limb of the University. As the number of students 
rose rapidly after the War, the Book Store grew in 
proportion, and first Miss E. I. Tanton (Mrs. R. J. 
Gordon), then Miss E. Pickles (Mrs. Basil Ramsay) 
acted as manager under Dr. Neville's direction. After 
the move to the new Arts Buildings in 1924 the store 
became known as the University Supply Store, dealing 
also in other things than books and stationery. Profits 
from the operation of the Supply Store have served in 
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part to augment the Students' Loan Fund, students 
thereby receiving the benefits of the business to which 
they have contributed. 

In 1919 the Arts freshmen numbered 44; in 1924-25, 
the first year in the new Arts buildings, the total regis- 
tration in University College was 548. The old walls 
had been burst. The figure for Medicine that year was 
101. Affiliated colleges contributed substantially to the 
grand total of student attendance. Huron College had 
been formally affiliated in 1908. In 1919 Assumption 
College and Ursuline College came into affiliation. The 
Faculty of Philosophy of St. Peter's Seminary joined 
the University through Ursuline College in 1923. In 
1925 Waterloo College and in 1926 Alma College came 
in. These colleges have made the University still more 
fully the University of Western Ontario. 



Building Developments 

The development in attendance, departments of 
study, and laboratory equipment entailed an increased 
building accommodation. The Gazette of November, 
1908, tells of improved quarters already in the west 
end of Huron College. Chemistry and Physics were 
provided for, as already said, in the Hygienic Institute 
from 1913. Biology was located for a time in an old 
school-house on Cheapside Street, but on the arrival of 
the Barnett Library in 1918 was transferred to some 
space in the east part of Huron College. Famous one 
year was the potent odour of the dogfish up there, 
rivalling the inconvenience at the same time of the 
smoke from some soft coal during an anthracite strike. 
A student of those days tells of meeting the Professor 
of Biology coming along the narrow corridor and brush- 
ing a kitten in his arm; he felt a shock of alarm for that 
kitten. In 1921 on the Huron College grounds Pro- 
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fessor Hart had a greenhouse put up, which was called 
"Hart House." 

The Barnett Library remained in the Cheapside 
School till 1924, when it was taken to the new Arts 
Buildings. That old school was a queer little temple of 
the Muses. As Principal Grant said, "Brick and stone 
and mortar never made a university. ,, One or two per- 
sons enjoyed the pleasure of reading aloud Pollard's 
"Shakespeare Apocrypha" in his library with Dr. 
Barnett, a most bracing fellow-student. 

In 1915 Huron College was wired for electric lighting. 
The old gas jets that Professor Burgess had trouble 
with in his day at last disappeared. Electric lights had 
already in 1913 been installed in the Medical School. 
In the same year the gymnasium of the St. John's 
Athletic Club was made available for university use 
through the courtesy of the late Mr. A. B. Cox. A 
system of Physical Training was begun under the 
direction of G. Mel Brock, who came to Western that 
fall as Instructor in English and Faculty Director of 
Athletics. About that time also an Athletics Directo- 
rate was set up, consisting of two members of the Faculties 
and five student representatives; Professor N. C. Hart 
became an important factor in this Board and still is. 
In 1917 Miss Mary Manly was the first director of 
athletics for women. In 1922 a Women's Athletics 
Committee was established, under the Athletics Direc- 
torate, composed of one representative from each year. 

When Mr. Brock went away to the War in 1916, 
Physical Training was largely dropped until his return 
in 1919. Between then and his departure in 1921 he 
left his mark on our institution, firmly establishing 
basketball for women as well as men, inter-year and 
inter-faculty competition, similarly indoor baseball and 
hockey competition, the Winter Sports Club which ran 
successfully for six years, and the Rugby Dance (1919). 
He gave also a great impulse to the establishment of 
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city playgrounds, most of which have been supervised 
by University students. As important as any of his 
contributions was the inauguration of the Western 
Ontario Secondary Schools Association (WOSSA) for 
the promotion of athletics, debating and oratory. The 
developments of this particular work will be dealt with 
in a later chapter. No other agency has been more 
effectual in linking up the youth of Western Ontario 
with the University. 

In 1921 compulsory Physical Training was arranged 
for male students of the lower years, two hours weekly, 
under the direction of M. L. Blake. In the following 
year a physical examination began to be required for all 
students of the first two years as a preliminary to 
physical training. Dr. George Smith succeeded Mr. 
Blake in 1923, and Miss E. W. Pryce assisted him in 
the physical education of the women. 

Even after the War began, the Board of Governors 
were discussing plans for the acquisition of sites and 
the erection of buildings thereon. In the spring of 1916 
they bought 165 acres to the northwest of the city for 
Arts buildings. This site, wisely chosen by Chancellor 
Meredith and Mr. Somerville, and long viewed with 
favour by the late Colonel J. W. Little, seemed at the 
time to some people so far away that they used to refer 
to it scoffingly as the "suburbs of Lucan!" But to-day 
London's residential area has not only touched the 
University site but even gone beyond it. The acreage 
was increased by subsequent purchase to about 250 
acres in 1922, and later to nearly 270 acres. 

A site for the new Medical building was purchased on 
the corner opposite the Institute of Public Health and 
Victoria Hospital. Dr. James in his time as President 
had argued earnestly for the collocation of all the Uni- 
versity buildings on one site. But this was not found 
to be feasible, as the Medical School must be con- 
veniently placed with respect to Victoria Hospital, and 
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the buildings of the latter were long established in the 
south part of the city. Having acquired the grounds 
for new buildings for both Arts and Medicine, the 
Board of Governors decided to wait till the close of the 
War before proceeding with construction. 

In the meantime a building on St. James Street, 
known as the Annex of the Old People's Home, which 
had been used for foundlings, was bought in 1919. 
Here the bulk of the working Arts Library was placed, 
while also two or three rooms were used for classes, and 
the Physical Education office was installed. Between 
1919 and 1921 the old barn behind Huron College, 
which had been suitably equipped, was used for work 
in the Physics Department and also for a few classes in 
other subjects. A class in Commercial Composition, 
e. g., was held there one hour a week at 9 a.m. Some 
time was usually spent in stirring up the unwilling 
stove, all sat wrapped in their overcoats, and by the 
end of the hour they began to feel as comfortable as 
the draughts would permit. There was an overflow of 
the Department of Biology into this barn in the last 
year of the work in the old buildings. 

The raising of the funds for the new Medical building 
has already been recorded. Its foundations were laid 
early in 1920. Messrs. Watt and Blackwell drew the 
designs for the exterior of the building, but to Dr. Paul 
S. McKibben belongs the credit for the excellence of 
the lay-out of the interior and the equipment. For two 
or three years prior to construction Dr. McKibben had 
taken every opportunity to visit and inspect other 
medical schools and glean ideas which would be of 
value to Western. He believed that provision should 
be made for an annual incoming class of 35 students 
and the building was planned with that in view. The 
years since then have completely justified the limitation 
which was placed on student enrolment. The Medical 
building was completed in 1921 and formally opened by 
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the Honourable R. H. Grant, Minister of Education, on 
November 17, 1921. Dr. H. A. McCallum, who had 
done so much to bring government aid to Western, 
lived to see the new building, but not its completion, 
occupation and opening. Upon the removal of the 
medical work to the new quarters, the Arts Depart- 
ments of Physics, Chemistry and Geology emerged from 
their miscellaneous and scattered accommodations in the 
Institute of Public Health, the Barn, and Huron College, 
and were put all together into the old Medical building, 
which was from 1922 to 1924 referred to as "The De- 
partment of Physics and Chemistry." 

Plans for the new Arts Buildings were made by John 
M. Moore & Company, architects, of London, but in 
determining the style of architecture which should be 
adopted the Board of Governors had the advice and 
experience of the eminent Detroit architect, Mr. F. H. 
Spier. His genius had already been displayed in the 
construction or reconstruction of several public build- 
ings in London, but in the problems placed before him 
in connection with the University buildings he was 
given an unusual opportunity. A modified collegiate 
Gothic type was chosen as best suited both to traditions 
and practical needs, and in this choice there was com- 
plete accord on the part of the University authorities. 
Mr. Spier's hand may be specially seen in the tower, 
the auditorium and in certain other details that go to 
make up a fine combination of beauty, often very 
original and at the same time most practical. Especially 
commendable are the lighting of the rooms and the 
exquisite auditorium. When Sir Fabian Ware, great 
English architect, visited the University, he recognized 
at once, without any telling, the hand of Spier in the 
work, the only one who could do it. The sites of the 
main building and the bridge were selected by Thomas 
Adams, Scottish landscape expert. 

The first sod was turned by the Governor-General, 
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Lord Byng, on April 15, 1922, and on the 18th of June 
of the following year the corner stones of the Main 
building and the Science building were laid by the 
Honourable E. C. Drury, Prime Minister of the Province 
of Ontario, whose administration had provided the 
money for construction. The artistic bridge which had 
to be built over the Thames on the approaching road 
was finished in November of that year, and the new 
Arts buildings, including main building, science build- 
ing, two greenhouses for Botany, and power house, 
crowning a fair, green hill, were formally opened 
October 16, 1924. The buildings had been completed 
early in the summer and were first used by classes of 
the Summer School of that year. 

In the afternoon of October 16, ceremonies were held 
in the Auditorium. Mr. W. F. Nickle, Attorney 
General, was present to smile upon the preceding 
Government's splendid gift to Western Ontario. The 
people took their seats to the strains of "The Jolly 
Bandits,' ' a sprightly piece for a happy occasion, played 
by the University orchestra. 

Major A. T. Little, Chairman of the Board of 
Governors, said in his statement : "There is nothing 
final about the growth of the University. We believe 
the University is entering upon a new era, one in which 
it will make its proper contribution to many phases of 
the life, not only of these parts, but of the whole Province 
and of the Dominion.' ' 

Chancellor Roche declared the buildings open. 
Speeches were made by President L. S. Klinck of the 
University of British Columbia; Dean Gordon J. Laing 
of the University of Chicago, and Sir Robert A. Falconer, 
President of the University of Toronto. 

In the evening a special Convocation was held in the 
Winter Gardens. Chancellor W. J. Roche occupied the 
chair and conferred the degree of LL.D. on ten men. 
The speakers were Principal Sir Arthur Currie, Dr. H. 
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Top: Fred Landon, M.A., Librarian of the University since 1923. H. W. Hill, 

M.D., Director of the Institute of Public Health, 1912-25, and Dean of the 

Faculty of Public Health, 1917-25. 

Centre: Rev. C. C. Waller, D.D., Principal of Huron College since- 1902 and 
Chairman of the University Library Board since 1908. N. C. James, Ph.D., 
Registrar and Bursar, 1898-1902, Provost, 1902-08, President of the University, 

1908-14. 

Below: John Davis Barnett (Hon. LL.D.) whose gift of his extensive private 

library was an early and noteworthy benefaction. E. E. Braithwaite, Ph.D.. 

President of the University, 1914-19. 



J. Cody, and Provost Babcock of the University of 
Illinois. Amplifiers were used, and the proceedings 
were broadcast. Among those receiving the honorary 
degree was Dr. N. G. James, the former provost and 
president. The Free Press of October 17 spoke of the 
ovation to him as he was presented for the degree by 
Rev. Superior D. L. Dillon of Assumption College. 

On October 17, in the afternoon, within the main 
tower, contributed by Middlesex County, the bronze 
tablet, commemorating soldiers and nursing sisters of 
this county who died in the Great War, and contain- 
ing 280 names, was unveiled by Sir Arthur Currie. 
His speech was a memorable oration. Another excel- 
lent address had been given shortly before in the audi- 
torium of the main Arts Building by Rt. Rev. A. C. 
Headlam, Bishop of Gloucester, England. This was 
the. first Sunday service held in the new place. 

In the evening of October 17 the Alumni Banquet 
was held in the Cafeteria of the new Science Building. 
Two hundred and fifty were present. In his speech 
Dr. John Dearness said that the University had struggled 
along about the same length of time as the Children of 
Israel in the Wilderness. Dr. Hugh McCallum was a 
Moses who died on the eve of better things. Dr. James 
lived to see them. The municipal grant in those years 
from 1908 to 1918 was the life-sustaining manna. But 
never did the University have spare gold enough to 
melt into a golden calf. 



Extension and Extramural Studies 

Two departments of university work, which had their 
origins even in the 1890's but began to take definite 
shape around 1920, departments which have not called 
for any great building space, are those known as 
Extension and Extramural studies. Activities in these 
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directions have done much in the last twenty years to 
make the University known and powerful throughout 
its territorial constituency and beyond. They have 
brought the University of Western Ontario to the people 
more closely and fruitfully than has been the experience 
of most universities. At the expense doubtless of con- 
siderable time that the Faculties, especially Arts, might 
otherwise give to private study and research, the Uni- 
versity has won a general and ever-spreading prestige 
and realized the "Utilitas" of the University motto in 
immediate and important ways. 

A certain amount of extramural study was always 
carried on in the Arts Faculty from the beginning. 
But the establishment of the Summer School under 
Dr. Neville in 1918 made the real nucleus of the extra- 
mural department. It became impossible for any one 
to get a B.A. degree by exclusively extramural work. 
Twenty-four out of sixty credits had to be gained by 
work in attendance at either winter or summer classes. 
Quite a large number have in the last twenty years 
attained the degree by extramural written work partly 
"complementary" to the summer study, and partly 
so-called "pure." The lines of this department strictly 
laid by Dr. Neville have been further developed by 
Dr. Kingston. 

In some contrast to the Extramural Department 
which belongs only to the Arts Faculty, stands the 
Extension Department, which is an arm of the Uni- 
versity as a whole. There were, as already stated, 
occasional lectures and some courses of a popular nature 
given by professors in the years before 1908. About 
1913 Dr. Hill and others of the Institute of Public 
Health began giving lectures on phases of their work 
which were of general interest; some of the Medical 
Faculty also lectured in and about London, or else- 
where in the province, Dr. Crane, Dr. Hughes, Dr. 
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McKibben and others. There was an Extension Board 
of the University and an Extension Committee of the 
Faculty of Arts, which occasionally brought lecturers to 
the University and city, such as Dr. W. P. Montague 
of Columbia University, in 1918, and Professor E. G. 
Conklin of Princeton a year later. This committee of 
the Faculty of Arts also arranged courses of lectures 
each winter which were given in the Public Library. 

In November, 1921, the Extension Department was 
placed under the direction of the Extension Committee 
of Management consisting of nine members appointed 
by the University Senate as follows: Dr. H. W. Hill, 
Dr. W. Sherwood Fox, Dr. K. P. R. Neville, Dr. Paul 
S. McKibben, Fred Landon, E. R. Dennis, Colonel 
Walter James Brown, Drs. Robert Ferguson and George 
McNeill. Dr. Hill was appointed Chairman and 
Colonel Brown Director. 

A printed folder of extension lectures offered by the 
various members of the Faculties was circulated for the 
first time in 1921-22. Radio lectures first became an 
activity of the department in the following year. In 
the fall of 1922 Mr. Richard E. Crouch was made 
organizing secretary of the Workers' Educational 
Association in Western Ontario in which the University 
was interesting itself. The second annual list of exten- 
sion lectures, that of 1922-23, contained the announce- 
ment of classes held in connection with the W. E. A. 

A further step in extension activities was taken in 
1924-25 when a programme of evening classes was 
arranged so that students who attended and passed the 
same examinations as other university students could 
obtain credit towards a degree. This was of particular 
value to summer school students who could continue 
their studies during the winter months under direction 
of members of the University teaching staff. 
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Development in the Faculty of Medicine 

Most striking changes of all, perhaps, in the years 
from 1910 to 1920, were those in the Medical section of 
the University. Late in 1910 the Carnegie Foundation 
for the Advancement of Teaching sent an inspection 
committee to Western University. Their report on 
the Medical School fluttered the dove-cotes considerably. 
They found the laboratories and other equipment in- 
adequate, and almost seemed to think also that the 
school was like a number of commercial medical insti- 
tutions in the United, States, which were run for the 
proprietors' financial profit. As a matter of fact, the 
doctors who owned the Medical School never made any- 
thing out of their investment of time and money, and, 
as has been shown, they had conducted their classes and 
examinations with such conscientiousness and skill that 
their graduates often surpassed those of other colleges 
at the annual examinations of the Ontario Medical 
Council for license to practise. 

The first response of Western men to the Carnegie 
report was in the nature of criticism. Dr. McCallum 
resented the German character of the investigators ' ideas 
on medical education; there was too much emphasis, he 
felt, placed on microscope and laboratory technique; 
moreover, the facilities and full-time staff about to be 
provided by the new Hygienic Institute were ignored. 
The report criticized the requirements for admission to 
the medical course at Western. Dr. McCallum pointed 
out that no student in future would be allowed to register 
without a certificate of complete matriculation, and that 
the course of study was to be extended to five years. 
The five-year schedule began in 1911, and matriculation 
was made necessary in 1912. 
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Dr. McCallum was, however, well aware of the value 
of the criticisms embodied in that report. It served to 
spur up the changes that were bound to come. Par- 
ticularly the need of full-time professors in Medicine 
and of departmental reorganization was pressing. Dr. 
J. S. Dickey was brought from Ireland to be Professor 
of Anatomy in 1912, but died within a few months of 
his arrival. The year 1912-13 was somewhat transi- 
tional : the new laboratories in the Hygienic Institute 
were not yet ready and the old ones were closed for 
some time. Then came the great reconstruction of the 
Medical School in 1913, a new era altogether. 

The doctors in possession of the Medical School 
property rented it now to the University Board of 
Governors, and the whole work of the School came 
under the control of the Board and Senate. Dr. 
McCallum became Dean on the understanding that: (1) 
a new Medical building would be provided by the 
Board without delay; (2) the Board would fully equip 
the Medical Faculty, with funds to be secured from the 
Ontario Government; (3) in particular at least three 
full-time professors would be appointed; (4) all the 
clinical material in the public wards of Victoria Hospital 
should be available for teaching. Dr. McCallum had 
confidence in Mr. C. R. Somerville, the Chairman of 
the Board of Governors, that these things would be 
done. 

Mention has already been made of the matters of 
buildings and finance. Once the Medical School was 
unequivocally the Faculty of Medicine in the University 
and removed from the control of a syndicate, the govern- 
ment grant was forthcoming (1914). In 1913 when 
Dr. McCallum became Dean and Dr. Waugh Registrar 
and Bursar, two full-time men were engaged by the 
Board of Governors' Medical Committee, Dr. P. S. 
McKibben, as Professor of Anatomy, and Dr. J. W. 
Crane, Professor of Pharmacology. In the following 
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year, these two also became respectively Assistant Dean 
and Assistant Registrar. The Medical registrarial 
work was done by Doctors Waugh and Crane till 1917, 
when Dr. Neville was made University Registrar, Dr. 
Waugh continuing as Bursar till his death in 1936. In 
1914, Dr. F. R. Miller was appointed as full-time Pro- 
fessor of Physiology. In 1919 Dr. McCallum was made 
Dean Emeritus. From 1919 to 1922 Dr. McKibben 
was Acting Dean, and becoming Dean in 1922 after the 
death of Dr. McCallum, held that office with great 
advantage to the University till his much regretted 
departure in 1927. Dr. McKibben quickly became the 
very soul of the Medical School. When invited in 
1913 to come here from Chicago, he was told that "he 
could build something.' ' That being what he wanted 
to do, he came and did it. All honour to Paul McKibben. 

The committee of management reorganized in 1913 
the Medical Faculty. Six departments were created: 
Anatomy, Physiology, Pathology, Medicine, Surgery, 
Gynaecology and Obstetrics. The head of each depart- 
ment was to have the title of professor, of each sub- 
department that of associate professor, and the first 
assistant in each sub-department that of assistant 
professor; others to be lecturers or instructors. Two 
departments were added to the original six: Pharma- 
cology in 1914, under Dr. J. W. Crane; Biochemistry 
in 1924, under Dr. E. G. Young, who was soon succeeded, 
on his departure to Dalhousie University, by the present 
professor, Dr. A. B. McCallum. 

By 1920 the number of full-time professors had risen 
to eight. Dr. C. C. Macklin and his wife, coming in 
1921, were a marked accession to the strength of the 
Faculty. The deaths of Doctors F. R. Eccles, 1924, 
and Harry Meek, 1922, following on those of H. A. 
McCallum and W. H. Moorhouse, removed twb more 
of the great personalities of the University. But new 
forces like Ramsay, Tew, Watson and Campbell were 
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coming on. In 1924 the number of full-time instructors 
had reached thirteen. A very interesting junior member 
of the Faculty for one year, 1920-21, was Dr. F. Banting, 
later Sir Frederick Banting. In the Medical School 
Library may be seen a volume of an American medical 
journal in which Sir Frederick's signature attests that 
from this particular volume he obtained the clue which 
led to the later development of insulin. Dr. Banting 
has more than once recalled publicly that as a young 
practising physician in London, with few patients ring- 
ing his office bell, he had ample time on his hands in 
which to make use of the library and laboratories of 
Western Medical School. When his great medical idea 
began to open out, the new Medical building was still 
under construction and proper facilities for pursuing his 
work were not yet available. Dean McKibben and Dr. 
F. R. Miller, Professor of Physiology, unselfishly coun- 
selled him to go to Toronto at once and without delay 
carry on his research. Thus, while Western's Library 
supplied the clue, it was at Toronto that the actual 
working out of his idea took place. Sir Frederick was 
given the degree of Doctor of Laws by the University 
of Western Ontario in 1924. 

In 1920 Dr. Harry Meek, then in failing health, had 
been succeeded in the chair of Obstetrics and Gynae- 
cology by Dr. Robert Ferguson, one of the great men 
of the earlier days. Until his death in 1927 he con- 
tributed much by his character, educational ability 
and medical knowledge to the welfare of the institution. 
He had been Chairman of the Board of Examiners of 
the Canadian Medical Council since 1914, and repre- 
sented the University of Western Ontario on the Ontario 
Medical Council. 

Even before the new buildings came, there were 
improvements in the medical equipment. Similar 
progress was going on in the hospitals. Between the 
Medical Faculty and Victoria Hospital there were still 
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some difficulties now and then to be adjusted. Colonel 
Gartshore was one who contributed to the development 
of mutual benefit between the two institutions so essen- 
tial to each other. There was a large extension of 
clinical facilities. The Byron Sanatorium, a new wing 
at St. Joseph's Hospital (1915), the Bethesda Salvation 
Army Hospital (1918), the War Memorial Children's 
Hospital open for clinics in 1922, and Westminster 
Hospital (1925) mark successive stages of advance. 
When Bethesda Hospital was opened, the University 
assisted in the equipment of its labour room and in 
other ways. 

Standards of proficiency were steadily going up in 
Medicine as well as in Arts. From 1915 the courses in 
Physics, Comparative Anatomy, Neurology and Em- 
bryology were improved. Reference has already been 
made to the extension of the Medical course to five 
years. In 1919 a further extension to six years was 
decided on and soon carried into effect. The first two 
years were for "pre-medical" work in Arts and Sciences. 
Later, as we shall see, this was found to encroach some- 
what on the time required for purely medical studies. 
In 1919 a beginning was made also in post-graduate or 
advanced courses; and in 1923 was set up a medical 
committee on graduate studies. Also in 1923 a post- 
graduate course for the degree of Master of Science was 
instituted. The first to be granted the title of M.Sc. 
were Doctors N. B. Laughton, J. H. Fisher, J. H. Lewis, 
H. M. Simpson, and S. G. Chalk. Another early M.Sc. 
was Wray Lloyd (1926), who made valuable contribu- 
tions to the knowledge of Asiatic cholera and yellow 
fever while working for the Rockefeller Institute in 
West Africa and in South America where in 1936 he 
died a martyr of science. 

In the fall of 1920 the first women students entered 
the M.D. course in Western. Before that, Miss H. 
McMillan (Arts '07), entering the Medical College of 
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the University of Toronto in 1910, had been the first 
Western girl to take up Medicine. Since 1920 there 
have always been a few women students. It is remark- 
able that twice the highest honour in the final year of 
Medicine, the Alpha Kappa Kappa gold medal, has 
been carried off by one of this small band. 

Some of the graduates of the old Western Medical 
School, who went through under the conditions censured 
by the Carnegie report of 1910, have brought lustre to 
their Alma Mater. First and foremost, Dr. L. G. 
Rowntree ('05) went «n from success to success. He 
became Professor of Medicine in the University of 
Minnesota in 1915. It may be noted just here that 
Dr. N. S. B. Gras (Arts '06) also was appointed Pro- 
fessor of History in Minnesota in 1918. Dr. Rowntree 
has made many important discoveries. Perhaps his 
most sensational achievements have been since he left 
Minnesota and the Mayo Foundation and has been 
Director of the Philadelphia Institute for Medical 
Research. He is the author of two books and over 200 
articles, and has won the Gold Medal of the American 
Medical Association. At the Golden Jubilee Convo- 
cation of 1928 Dr. Rowntree, who in 1916 had been 
given Western's degree of Doctor of Science, delivered 
an address on "Fifty Years of Canadian Medicine." 
At the same convocation an Arts graduate, Dr. R. P. 
Baker C06), received the LL.D. degree, and gave an 
address on "Canadian Culture: Fifty Years." 

When the Medical Faculty was reorganized in 1913 
it was expected that six full-time men would soon be 
engaged, as required for the approval of the Carnegie 
Committee and the Educational Committee of the 
American Medical Association. One of the new ap- 
pointees, Dr. F. R. Miller, Professor of Physiology, 
has been an important factor in the success of the 
School. For his achievements in research he was 
made a member of the Editorial Committee of the 
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British Journal of Physiology, and in 1932 was elected 
Fellow of the Royal Society. Dr. McKibben, absent 
in 1918 for war-work research in the United States, 
made some discoveries decidedly important for brain 
surgery. In the earlier time and since, Dr. John Dear- 
ness, former Professor of Biology, made additions to 
the science of Mycology. In the year 1936 he was 
elected President of the American Mycological Associa- 
tion. He is also a Fellow of the American Association 
for Advancement of Science. Dr. James Bowman, 
former Professor of Chemistry, was an acute and practi- 
cal researcher. Dr. H. W. Hill was a prolific investigator 
in the field of Public Health. Dr. Charles C. Macklin 
has been a member of the Anatomical Society of Great 
Britain and Ireland since 1925, of the American Associa- 
tion of Anatomists since 1915, of the Royal Society of 
Canada since 1925, and of the Anatomische Gesellschaft 
since 1936. 

Public Health 

Some account has already been given of the beginnings 
of the Faculty of Public Health in the years 1910-17. 
The University of Western Ontario was the first in 
America to establish such a faculty and the driving 
force in the development of this field in London was 
Dr. H. W. Hill, who before coming to Western had 
already achieved a national reputation based upon the 
results of his work in the State of Massachusetts. It 
is no exaggeration to say that he made not London alone 
but a large section of Western Ontario public health 
minded. He had a genius for giving his ideas wide- 
spread publicity and never hesitated to speak boldly 
where matters of public health were concerned. Under 
Dr. Hill the work of the Institute became a recognized 
factor in the well-being of the communities of Western 
Ontario, a position which has been fully sustained under 
the direction of Dean A. J. Slack since 1925. 
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In 1920 two courses were established leading to the 
Diploma of Public Health and to the certificate of 
Public Health Nurse, the former a post-graduate course 
for Doctors of Medicine, and the latter a course for 
graduate nurses. In 1924-25 followed a course leading 
to the degree of Bachelor of Science in Nursing, a five 
years' course, including two years of Arts. 



The War 

Western was not long in waking up to the needs of 
the Waf. Drill was begun at the London Armouries 
for student volunteers. At first it was mostly Huron 
College men who volunteered for military service, such 
as S. Murray, F. L. Lewin, W. B. Brady, W. D. Smith, 
C. M. C. Hallowell, R. D. Mess, R. M. P. Bulteel, A. R. 
E. Garrett. Quite early at the front for medical service 
were Doctors S. M. Fisher, Paul Poisson, J. C. Wilson, 
W. Burgess, Beattie Martin, D. E. Scott, C. Keillor, 
A. S. McCormick, G. McGuffin. Other early volun- 
teers from Huron-Arts were R. J. Buchanan, T. Wright, 
W. Griffiths, H. Payne, R. J. Kain, E. Stephenson, 
Rev. Arthur Carlisle (as chaplain). Several of these 
men lost their lives. Eddie McKay, an Arts man and 
brilliant Rugby player, went over in the Imperial 
Flying Corps and was presumably killed ; his body was 
never found. 

The Literary Society gave $100 to the Red Cross 
funds, $100 to Belgian Relief, out of profits from the 
annual plays. In 1914 the Canadian Officers Training 
Corps was . established in the University by Captain 
T. J. Murphy, K.C. (later Honorary Lieutenant- 
Colonel) and conducted by Colonels L. W. Shannon 
and H. D. Smith, K.C, till 1918. This Corps did 
excellent work during the War, training 450 cadets. 
The vast majority of these partially trained cadets were 
immediately transferred to the commissioned ranks 
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of the overseas forces of the Empire, where many of 
them served with distinction. In 1921 it was reorgan- 
ized and has continued ever since, supervised at first 
by Colonel W. J. Brown, and directed for a year by 
M. L. Blake, temporary Major, then commanded by 
Colonel Brown (1922-31), with first Major George 
Smith and later Captain J. G. Lang as second in com- 
mand. From 1931 to 1936, Lieutenant-Colonel E. E. 
Reilly was commanding officer, and since the end of 1936, 
Lieutenant-Colonel Arthur Woods. In 1924 a medical 
company was organized apart from "A" company. 

The really great achievement of the University in the 
War was the Medical Unit, No. 10 Stationary Hospital, 
under the command of Lieutenant- Colonel Edwin Sea- 
born, M.D. This unit after drill on the University 
campus in the summer of 1916, landed in England early 
in September, and had over a year's experience there 
before going to France in December, 1917. Their officers, 
under Lt.-Col. Seaborn, were Major C. E. Brown, Major 
J. C. Wilson; Captains E. Bice, G. M. Brock, C. L. 
Douglas, A. E. Fraleigh, R. H. Henderson, J. S. Hudson, 
C. P. Jento, J. Moriarty, A. Turner, E. H. Young, and 
Lieutenant J. Dickie. There were twenty-six Nursing 
Sisters, under a matron, Miss Elizabeth Dulmage, and 
118 other members of the unit. 

They made a good hospital in swampy ground at 
Calais. It was difficult in the circumstances to con- 
struct dug-outs at all comfortable, and there was frequent 
need of them. Over a hundred air raids were directed 
against the Hospital, with, however, only two hits. 
Flower-gardens were made which gave Number Ten 
Hospital a distinction, and Capt. Mel Brock was active 
in sports and entertainments. The basketball team 
won a tournament at Boulogne, and the "Boom-a- 
Lackas" appeared nearly 100 times before patients of 
Number Ten and other units in the Calais area. The 
Unit in Calais cared for 16,712 patients, including the 
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influenza cases of late 1918; of this total 230 were from 
Canada. Twenty-one of the Arts and Medical under- 
graduates belonging to the original personnel of the 
corps were transferred from time to time to other arms 
of the service, receiving officers' commissions. Some 
came home before the end of 1918 and some early in 
1919. Still over there in 1919 were G. Mel Brock, 
R. E. Crouch, W. C. Martin, W. P. Simpson, D. H. 
Ewen, C. C. Carrothers, L. A. Park, L. Stones, J. F. 
McMillan, of the Arts men. On May 31, 1919, the Unit 
arrived home in London, was given a civic reception, 
and was then demobilized. Dr. Seaborn and his staff 
brought great credit to the University, having cared for 
a total of more than 30,000 patients during their term of 
service. Dr. Clifford H. Reason and Dr. Evans Davis, 
graduates of Western Medical School, were others in 
charge of war hospitals. 



Consolidation 

The gradual definement and closer amalgamation 
of the Faculties, in spite of the failure to collocate all 
the University buildings on one site, made for a more 
common university feeling. Meds had formerly shown 
a playful contempt for Arts. But Arts was no longer 
"nobody's child, " and Meds were now under the same 
control as Arts. The Medical Faculty was represented 
on the University Senate and Library Board. The 
Literary Society had always endeavoured to be a 
University organization, and Meds had occasionally 
attended or even belonged, but the number of such had 
been negligible. The annual Track Meet had always 
brought the various students together in a semi-hostile 
sort of way; it was particularly noted in 1913 that the 
Meet, then held for the first time in Tecumseh Park, 
was marked by "good feeling. ,, The use of St. John's 
Athletic Club as a gymnasium and social centre was a 
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help to closer relations. The progress made from 1914 
by the University Athletic Association, by University 
sports, particularly Rugby Football, the Rugby Dance, 
the rise of inter-faculty basketball schedules about 
1920, the C. O. T. C, the Winter Sports Club, Glee 
Club, Little Theatre Orchestra, all contributed to the 
common University spirit. The rapid growth of the 
Arts attendance after 1920, far outstripping the number 
of the Meds, made the two ends of the University 
respect each other. 

The new six years' course in Medicine called for 
considerable pre-medical study in the Arts sciences — 
Arts with a medical cast. More and more, also, Medical 
students became desirous of an Arts degree if they 
planned to do post-graduate study in the United States. 
On the other hand the Arts Faculty felt indebtedness 
to the Medical, inasmuch as the Medical course had 
necessitated the laboratories and scientific equipment, 
and elicited government aid for the whole University. 
The city as a whole began to realize more than ever the 
great benefits which the Medical College conferred 
upon the people: its assistance to the hospitals in blood 
tests, tumor examinations, treatment of diseases of 
metabolism, the active work of professors in hospitals 
and in research, and an up-to-date reference library 
of medical books and periodicals accessible to the 
physicians of London and district. 

Perhaps a sign of the times was the adoption of new 
colours in 1914. Purple and black had been the Uni- 
versity colours from the beginning. These were felt 
to be too gloomy for the more prosperous times. A 
combination of purple, red and gold was first adopted, 
but after one year's trial was discarded, and in 1915 
purple and white was recommended by the University 
Athletic Association, endorsed by the Medical Student 
Body and then by the Arts, and finally adopted by the 
University authorities. After the War the growing 
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student body began to take a greater interest in the 
University letter W as a decoration for athletic prowess. 
In 1923 colour regulations were adopted by the Athletic 
Directorate and the purple W became a coveted dis- 
tinction. 

The old coat of arms and crest, no longer suitable to 
a municipal university, was replaced in 1908 by the 
arms used in decorations of the new Arts buildings. 
The motto became "Veritas et Utilitas, ,, sensible but 
rather undistinguished. There has never been any 
regulation at Western as to the "wearm' o' the gown" 
in University halls and class-rooms. Even in the more 
ecclesiastical times before 1908 not all the Faculty and 
very few of the students (outside of the Huron College 
men) wore the gown. But state occasions have in- 
variably been quite strictly formal. 

Another factor making for academic cohesion was the 
rise and progress of graduate organizations. Dr. Stuart 
Fisher and Dr. H. A. McCallum were active in organizing 
the Medical Alumni Society in 1909. Later in the same 
year the Arts women founded the Alumnae. An Arts 
Alumni Association, formed in 1919, had a sluggish 
and intermittent life for a number of years. The 
Medical Alumni organization, however, under the 
direction and leadership of Dr. J. W. Crane after 1919, 
grew strong. 
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CHAPTER FOUR 



General Student Life, 1908-1924 

How Western relaxed and played in a more hopeful 
time, how a social world of students took shape and en- 
dured through the eclipse of War, till the walls were 
burst, and the crane was hung in the new house. 

The first sixteen years of the reorganized University 
show two distinct phases, (1) up to 1919, and (2) from 
1919 to 1924. As student attendance did not greatly 
increase until the end of the War, the general life of the 
undergraduates during ten years changed little from 
that of the earlier time. The students, small in num- 
bers, remained much the same family circle. Still, 
the improving prospects, the gradual enlargement of 
the Faculty, filled all minds with hope of expansion 
even in time of war. With the peace came the inrush 
of students, the recognition by the Ontario Department 
of Education of Western's honour degrees and a rapid 
development of student activities and organizations. 
The incipient advances of 1908-19 in athletics and social 
life had a copious extension in the next five years. 

The story of academic life in those years deserves to 
be told in more than mere outline. To make any period 
of time live again in narrative is difficult, though de- 
sirable; particularly elusive is the spirit of a student 
society ever coming and going with enrolment and 
graduation. Space here forbids more than an outline, 
a statement of facts, events, steps taken. But, as a 
bone of a pliocene creature may tell a life-story to an 
expert observer, so this and that event of a vanished 
time may bring back to old graduates, and perhaps 
suggest to others, what things felt like in those days. 



Particularly the incunabula, the springtime of an 
organism, must be of interest to later generations as 
well as to those who have participated in that early 
stage of growth. Even the little things of an infancy 
which has shot up to important stature may be worthy of 
record. That is the excuse for a somewhat extended, 
though hardly adequate, account of Western's domestic 
routine both before and after the occupation of the new 
buildings. A few dry facts of such matters as student 
organizations may often stir the alumnal memory or 
even the outsider's imagination to a flash that will 
reveal as in a floodlight the spirit or life that lurks within 
the facts. 

It has already been indicated that sports and athletics 
were beginning about 1908 to be more organized. A 
central "Athletic Organization" was set up in that year, 
but did not flourish. The University was not united. 
In 1910 and 1911 there was an Arts and Divinity Rugby 
team, coached by Rev. Professor Jeakins of Huron 
College, an old McGill man; and at the same time a 
joint team of the MedsWd city^in the Junior O. R. F. U. 
In general, Arts and Divinity were rather sleepy till 
1911, when an Athletic Association for Arts and Divinity 
was launched, the principal officers being G. W. Little, 
President; Dr. Neville, Vice-President; C. W. Foreman,' 
Secretary, and P. Pocock, Treasurer. 

In the year 1913-14 Captain H. J. Stevens, formerly 
a redoubtable Med athlete, returned as an Arts man— 
"the immortal Doc" as some one called him. He and 
others succeeded in reviving a united activity in sport. 
Early in 1914 the 'Western University Athletic Associa- 
tion" was constituted with Dr. H. J. Stevens as President 
and R. C. Kingswood, Secretary. The constitution 
was published in 1916. But now the War caused a 
partial suspension of sport as well as of other things. 
For example, the annual Field Day was discontinued 
from 1915 till its revival in 1921 by Mel Brock. During 



his absence in the War years, Dr. Neville helped much 
in keeping athletics still alive and the organization going. 
But Field Day was never again as generally popular as 
of old, although in 1922 ' 'co-eds' ' competed for the first 
time. In 1924 Gertrude Moore won the women's 
championship, with Marion Drew second, and Marion 
Beck third. In October, 1925, the Meet was held for 
the first time at the new University Oval. 

Basketball went on from its faint beginnings before 
1908. The Meds had a team in the City League from 
1908 on. In 1912 and 1913 there were two Meds teams, 
a senior in the Ontario Basketball League, a junior in 
the City League. When Mr. Brock arrived in 1915, 
basketball became a regular part of Physical Training 
and a girls' basketball team was organized, playing the 
men's game. After the War inter-year basketball was 
made a regular programme. In the fall of 1919 Western 
was included in a Senior Intercollegiate Basketball 
League with Toronto, Queen's and McGill. In 1924, 
the first year at the new Arts buildings, the girls changed 
to girls' rules as it was partly because they played under 
men's rules that they had been refused admission to a 
league with Toronto, Queen's and McGill. 

Hockey was flourishing at the Medical School in 
Herb McGufhn's time, 1908-11. For several years his 
slogan, "Stick," was Western's battle-cry. In the spring 
of 1914 a crack Western University team won the 
championship of the Northern Hockey League, and 
playing off with Berlin, the Senior O. H. A. champions, 
in Toronto, lost only 6-4. McAvoy and Beattie Martin 
were stars of this team. 

Clarence Foreman (now Reverend) evolved some 
order out of the financial chaos which bogged the club 
next winter. Famous names of 1915 were Joe Chapman, 
Edwards, McKay, Ritchie, Gillies, Kenney. Then 
came the war blight on all games. In 1919-20 the 
University Hockey Association was formed, with W. R. 
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Matthews as President. Inter-class games were re- 
vived. In 1922 the University C. O. T. C. put a team 
in the Garrison League; and in 1924-25 Western was 
admitted into the Intermediate Intercollegiate Hockey 
League, the team including Kress, McTague, Auld 
Mowry, Blackwell and Kelly. 

Chief of all sport developments was the rise of Rugby 
football. The game was begun at Western as a college 
sport in the fall of 1908. The Meds had a team that 
year which was beaten by Petrolia, and again in 1909. 
A team representing the University defeated and lost 
to both Petrolia and Sarnia in 1912. Arts actually beat 
Meds in 1913. Next year a Western University team 
won the Junior championship of Canada. Some of the 
men were A. Smith, Stevens, Doupe, Ross, Edwards, 
"Tiny" Sage, George Little, W. L. Duffield and McKay. 
The year 1919 was Western's first appearance in 
Intercollegiate football (Intermediate). Stars at this 
time were W. Cowley, Jarrott, Chalk, Traynor, Ander- 
son. In 1920 C. A. Cline captained the Intercollegiate 
team. In 1921 we had yell-leaders, MacPherson and 
"Happy" Hale. Five hundred spectators saw St. 
Michael's win in London, 14-1. Some of the players 
in 1922-25 were Lindsay, Williams, W. Johns, P. Johns 
Mowry, Dockstader, McKillop, Howell, Savage, Gar- 
land, Warren, Calder, Comfort, Simpson (captain) 
Maxwell, Rose, Priddle. 

The University Band had an impromptu sort of 
beginning for the Rugby game of October 13, 1923. 
Sidney Kingsmill was the leading spirit in getting 
together on that occasion five cornets, two clarinets, 
two kettle-drums and one bass drum. A regular 
organization, with band practice under the direction 
of D. B. Wiley, began in 1927, in connection with the 
University Canadian Officers Training Corps. 

Tennis dawdled along on Huron College grass as a 
pastime. The "Holy Rollers" continued to operate 
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in the public interest every spring. But no one was 
enterprising enough to add to the small court accom- 
modation. The game rather died down, but in 1923 
came a revival, when considerable play was provided 
for on the London Tennis Club courts. At the new 
Arts site three cement courts were built and have been 
intensively used. 

Somewhat incidental to sporting life at the University 
was the annual track meet of WOSSA on or about May 
24 which has gone on without interruption since begun 
by Mr. Brock in 1920. When in 1921 Mr. Brock went 
away to Ridley College, Professor Nelson C. Hart 
succeeded him as Secretary of WOSSA and for fifteen 
years gave to the work zealous and intelligent direction. 
Much of the success of this organization may properly be 
credited to the thought and planning of Professor Hart. 
Since 1936 the Secretary's duties have been in the hands 
of Mr. L. H. Davies, Assistant Director of Physical 
Education. There can be no doubt that the University 
has exerted through WOSSA a wholesome influence 
upon athletics in the primary and secondary schools of 
the region, stimulating them and setting standards of 
clean sport and in platform competition. 

Such winter amusements as tobogganing and snow- 
shoeing were heard of as late as 1920. Organizations 
like the Winter Sports Club (Arts and Meds) and the 
Merrymakers (Meds) kept things alive. At least one 
"theatre night" had to be held each season, when there 
was a general turn-out. There was skating on "Poverty 
Pond" in 1924-25. But the Sports editor of the Gazette 
felt moved to say of the "co-eds," for their non-attend- 
ance at hockey games: "We have discovered that little 
or no sporting blood courses through their veins." And 
it must be confessed that as the present century wore 
on, dancing tended to supersede more or less all other 
forms of social amusement. 
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The Masquerade, held about Hallowe'en, was one 
of the earliest dances, held first in 1909 to welcome the 
freshmen, Arts and Meds, and continued each year till 
1915. The various years also began to hold parties, 
banquets and dances. In 1915 Sophomore Meds held 
a dance, in which they spoke of the latest step as "the 
cadaver creep." While in some other colleges class 
parties were not a success, they seemed to suit Western, 
even in war time, but especially in the gay twenties 
before the financial crash of 1929. 

The annual Medical Dance, first instituted in 1908, 
was managed by the officers of the Medical Athletic 
Association until 1913, and was discontinued after 1914. 
Replaced in 1919 by the Rugby Dance as the principal 
social event of the year, it was nevertheless revived in 
1926. The annual Arts Ball had been instituted in 
February, 1925. It may be recalled that the famous 
Lombardo orchestra played for one of the earliest Rugby 
dances. 

Even the Literary Society was caught in the current. 
In December, 1912, a social meeting was proclaimed to 
•end the year. This was the original "Christmas Lit," 
which was considered so important that when the old 
"Lit" itself ceased to be in 1933, the management of the 
Christmas Lit, still so-called, was assumed by the 
Literary Committee of the newer organization, the 
Students' Administrative Assembly. 

A faster "tempo" was already coming into life in 
general a year or two before the War. Aeroplanes had 
made their appearance, and we were quite used to auto- 
mobiles. "Bern" (now Doctor) McDougall was engi- 
neering a livelier sort of steam to "bubble" and fizz in 
the Gazette. Yet, on the whole, the University's life 
was not materially altered before 1920. Its numbers 
were badly reduced by the War. Arts students all 
knew one another; Medidal students had almost a 
tighter esprit de corps if possible, than ever, and an active 
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Alumni Association. The new organization of the 
University might be drawing Meds and Arts students 
somewhat nearer together, but that process was slow 
and even yet has not gone as far as it might. But 
certainly the Zeitgeist was "on with the dance." From 
1919 the Convocation Dance became an Arts fixture. 
In the early twenties the gramophone was much used 
for the promotion of social gaiety. They now danced 
by machinery! As early as 1920 it was decided by the 
three Deans to permit only (1) four major functions 
(including the Convocation Dance) and the "Christmas 
Lit," and (2) one dance for each class per annum. 
"Informals," however, sprang up about the "formals" 
like Bouncing Bets along by the University Bridge. 

As the attendance in Arts grew larger and more 
diversified, social adjustments became more difficult. 
In 1919 occurs the first mention of "cliques" in the 
Gazette. The writer complained also of the "tux-clad 
aristocrats," and deplored the increase in "tuxes and 
taxis." He did not seem to distinguish between formal 
and informal functions. Two years later, however, a 
writer rejoices that social life at Western is not divided 
into cliques: "Our school is one big fraternity." 

That last word reminds one of the Greek Letter 
Societies which arose in the 1920's. Already in 1912 
an unnamed organization took some shape at the Medical 
School, which might have evolved into a fraternity. 
But it ceased to be, and not till 1922 do we find two rival 
fraternities among the medical undergraduates, Phi 
Kappa Pi and Pi Sigma Chi. The latter in 1924 became 
the national Alpha Kappa Kappa. The former was 
then discontinued, many of its members being received 
into the A.K.K. In January, 1923, the University 
authorities issued provisional regulations to govern 
fraternities, including scholarship requirements for 
membership, and a veto on hazing. 
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Increased attendance had gradually the effect of 
breaking up the student body more or less into various 
groups. Even in 1915, when the place was not over- 
crowded, there were complaints that social "Lite" had 
become too formal, that people did not get acquainted, 
and the "freshettes" were especially blamed for "fussing 
up." But in October, 1922, Arts '25 had a get-acquainted 
party. At the receptions to Freshmen introductions 
were fairly general, particularly in 1924, the first year 
at the new site. Yet an article in the Gazette regrets 
that at Western there is "too little of fraternity and too 
much of its antithesis, snobbery. . . . Our college is 
blessed with snobs, and not a few. ' ' A young Thackeray ! 
A Gazette editorial two weeks later complained of social 
apathy among the students. There are various forms 
of social apathy and many causes of it. In the spacious 
new buildings neither Faculty nor students were thrown 
together so much as in the last years at Huron College. 

Discussion went on, merry or acrimonious, over the 
question of dress. Until 1927 at least, or even 1930, 
the dinner jacket was the limit of formality for men 
students. In 1927 came the first talk of "tails" as more 
appropriate than even the "tux" for great affairs. 
Reference was made to "superior people wearing tails." 
By 1933 and 1934 the democrats were fighting with their 
backs to the wall for the "tux" that they had once 
resisted, against the rising tide of tails. 

In the time before the departure from Huron College, 
feminine life still centred in "No. 6," which was moved 
upstairs, the former room being assigned as men's 
quarters. With the thin partition between that room 
and the English lecture-room, nothing could get on in 
the latter while the female of the species enjoyed them- 
selves next door. The situation was at moments bad 
enough after the "co-eds" moved upstairs, what with 
the general noise in the small halls as well as from the 
men's room. In their retreat above, the ladies were 
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still making fudge in 1913. But by 1921 back-hair was 
passing away to join the wigs of the eighteenth century. 
Flappers were flapping even in University halls. Preju- 
dice, prudery, sentiment were all defeated in rather 
short order. There had been a rule at the University 
of Toronto requiring women students to "put up" their 
hair. Now it was bobbed instead. Skirts also were 
shortened, progressively till about 1930. Nothing but 
shreds and patches seemed to remain of the old-time 
feminine set-up. The stylization of the ensemble suit 
became noticeable in 1925. Finally, in a Gazette of 
April, that year, it was written, "We have heard it 
said that there are some girls at Western who smoke 
cigarettes." 

Something has been said already of year parties and 
dinners. Organization of the various years in Arts 
and Medicine, with annual election of officers, became 
general about 1912-15. The class of Arts 1919 had to 
elect new officers early in 1916 on account of enlistments. 
By 1923 it had become the rule in class organizations 
as well as most others to hold elections in the spring for 
the following year. One of the fixtures of the older 
University life was the annual Medical Banquet. The 
election of officers for this function was still an event 
in 1912, the last year of the earlier Medical dispensation. 
Broken off by the War, the Banquet was revived in a 
"new series" in the year 1932. 

Doubtless the most important development in student 
life from 1908 to 1924 was the organization of student 
self-government. First there was the Arts Men's Union, 
a purely social affair, which was formed early in 1911 
under Charles Evans as President, and which fitted 
itself with a club-room. This ran until about the middle 
of the next college year but then gave out. Next the 
Medical Society arose in 1912, to which was committed 
in 1913 the management of the annual Banquet and 
Dance. In the spring of 1915 a constitution of the 
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Student Body of the Medical Faculty of Western Uni- 
versity was drawn up: officers were to be elected each 
April. In this Body the Medical Society was incor- 
porated,. President J. G. Ross of the Student Body 
becoming President of the Medical Society too. The 
officers of this Student Body gathered into their hands 
a general control of student matters. In 1921 the name 
of the Body was changed to the Hippocratic Society. 

Huron College had its Students' Council in 1915: 
eight members; object, the general welfare. After the 
War years were over, the Arts undergraduates in the 
fall of 1919 approved in mass meeting the idea of student 
self-government. Before the close of the college year 
the (Arts) Students' Advisory Council was organized, 
with J. F. McMillan, a returned man, as first Prefect. 
The Council presented its first budget in January, 1921, 
to the Student Body. There were three items, grants 
of $125 to the Literary Society, $250 to the Gazette, 
and $65 for the Glee Club recently begun. Each item 
was severally passed. The Council fee fixed originally 
for each student was four dollars. So the system was 
democratic: ballot election of officers, ratification of 
budget by assembly. 

As early as 1924 the Students' Council began to 
impose penalties for disobedience to its command. 
The Sophomore class was fined ten dollars for not 
submitting initiation plans to the Council. In Novem- 
ber, 1926, the first Student Court sat, with W. Bagnall 
as Minister of Justice and J. E. Dean as Judge; three 
cases were decided. There had been ' 'trials" before. 
We hear of student courts at the Medical School in 
1907. At the Arts College A. D. Currie was given a 
mock trial (1910). But the Student Court was in 
earnest. 

In the spring of 1925, largely through the activity 
of G. L. Wiley and G. W. Bond, the Students' Council 
was superseded by the larger and more complex body, 
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The Students' Administrative Assembly. It was not 
deemed necessary for this larger administration to refer 
its budget to a students' assembly. The new S. A. A. 
settled the question of points for student leadership 
by founding the Honour Society in the spring of 1926. 
Membership in this is awarded each spring by a com- 
mittee of Faculty and students, on a basis of points 
or credits for offices held. Dr. Neville had much to 
do with the realization of this excellent idea and has 
always shown a special interest in the Honour Society. 

The Literary Society had continued until the time 
of the War to be the premier student organization. 
Debating was still its principal care, especially inter- 
year contests. One of the most interesting debates 
was that in 1912 in which R. J. Kain and S. F. Maine 
opposed each other. Early that year two parties were 
formed in the Lit, "The Adelphic" and "The Old Lit." 
In the election for 1913-14 held on March 13, 1913, 
H. C. Light (Independent) was elected President, Hazel 
Tanner (Adelphic) Vice-President, R. Kain (Adelphic) 
Secretary, and others all Adelphic. Huron men were 
still the Arts leaders. ' 'Oxford" debating was intro- 
duced in the fall of 1913. In spite of party excitement 
and some socializing of the Lit meetings, it was found 
difficult in general to keep up attendance. The Faculty, 
who had formerly been actively participant, were now 
accused of staying away. 

R. J. Kain, President 1915-16, made an appeal in the 
Gazette for more student support, admitting that the 
meetings of late had not been very literary. Fat 
dancing was devouring lean Lit, and the increased 
attention in 1916 to War needs put an end to the old 
society for the next two years. 

The declining vigour of the Literary Society, in spite 
of the efforts of able students, was one reason for the 
revival in 1915 of the old debating Areopagus as "The 
New Areopagus Society" (for men only). At a meeting 
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held in that year a constitution was adopted: debates 
were to be carried on fortnightly. Frank H. Curran 
was the principal promoter of this organization. Others 
prominent were S. R. Hunt, G. A. P. Brickenden, M. 
Colling. The Society had a successful season in 1915-16. 
A mock trial of the "Kaiser" in the cold St. John's 
gymnasium, early in 1916, was a highly diverting affair, 
George Vrooman figuring in the spotlight. In the 
following year, the New Areopagus took the place of 
the temporarily defunct Lit in presenting the annual 
play, "She Stoops to Conquer.' ' The New Areopagus 
then lapsed. 

The Literary Society was born again in 1918, with 
Miss Helen Baker (Mrs. Douglas Weld) as President. 
A frequent feature of meetings now were skits of home 
manufacture or otherwise. For the year 1919-20 party 
strife was renewed. The Adelphic again proved to be 
the strongest of the parties. In the spring of 1920 it 
was decided that each meeting should be threefold, 
literary, dramatic and social. The year 1920-21, with 
Miss M. Gemmell (Mrs. U. T. Holmes), President, and 
G. N. Tucker, Vice-President, saw the Society now 
frankly a social organization. Skits and dancing were 
salient features; and yet there were a number of debates 
as well. One of the best things was the performance 
of Shaw's "Dark Lady" by Misses A. Beckton and H. 
Talbot, and Messrs. C. C. Carrothers and W. E. Webb. 
In the following year a mock Romeo and Juliet, com- 
posed by J. Dockstader and B. Baker was a success. 
The skit was having its day, seen in its most audacious 
form in the Medical smoker or "barbecue," instituted 
in March, 1923, advertised as "four hours of solid fun," 
and conducted by the Hippocratic Society. 

It was the removal to the new site that, according to 
many, finally beat the life out of the old Lit. Attendance 
had been poor before, and it was too much, it seemed, 
to expect people to travel so far at night. In the spring 
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of 1925 it was decided that henceforth the proceedings 
of the Society should be confined to debating, while the 
Executive should still be responsible for the " Christmas 
Lit," the Freshmen's Reception and the annual play. 
The Literary Society as such was dead, though the name 
went on till 1933, and officers were elected each spring. 

All through the period under review a sub-committee 
of the Lit executive conducted the annual play. In 
1909 the old Auditorium down town was engaged for 
"Die Journalisten"; the play had now outgrown the 
limited hall in Huron College. An excellent perform- 
ance was given to an audience of about a thousand filling 
the Auditorium, by Misses I. Hayman, J. Thompson 
(Mrs. Neville), Valerie Carrothers (Mrs. Frank 
McCleary) and Messrs. Ashby, Caftlidge, Ballantyne, 
Law, Clarke, Moore. The net profit was $120. Jim 
Cartlidge was famous in those days at the Lit for his 
comic songs, especially "When father laid the carpet 
on the stairs." Father was a sort of Andy Gump and 
finally it was mother who "laid the carpet on the stairs." 
This song was as good as Arthur Carlisle's "McManus 
hired a dress suit for a ball the other night." It will 
be remembered how McManus's bow split this misfit 
suit, and rolled in a mat he was taken home in a hack. 
Crooning is a lamentable substitute for the humorous 
songs of last generation. 

"Our Boys" was the hit of 1910. It was the custom 
of this time that Doctors Neville and Tamblyn managed 
the year plays alternately, but each helped the other. 
The principal actors were Misses Carrothers, Thompson, 
and Messrs. Evans, Light, Clarke, Ashby, Cartlidge 
and Ward. For some reason no play was given in 1911. 
In 1912 the Grand Theatre was used for the first time. 
"Uncle and Nephew" was a tremendous success. Some 
of the actors were Misses Johnston (Mrs. Allison Dean), 
Tanner (Mrs. R. E. Crouch) and Broderick (Mrs. G. H. 
Tennant), Messrs. R. E. Charles, A. S. H. Cree. "A 



Pair of Spectacles" marked the year 1913. Players 
were W. F. D. Smith (very clever) , Charles. Vrooman, 
Cree, R. Hannah (a new star), Misses Tanner and 
Broderick. For this play Miss Georgia na Newbury 
helped in the final rehearsals. Subsequent plays were 
directed by her, and in 1915 she became a lecturer in 
the University on English Interpretation. These plays 
at the Grand brought in large profits. The plays were 
of a not too ambitious character, but pleased. They 
were selected certainly according to Victorian standards, 
until Shaw at last was tried in "Pygmalion" (1925), 
the first play to be produced on the stage in the new 
Arts building. A meeting of the Lit in March, 1913, 
established a play-fund, one hundred dollars being 
laid aside as a nucleus. This was increased from year 
to year. Some subscriptions were made for War pur- 
poses from the great profits of the 1915 play at the 
Grand, "A Bachelor's Romance." No such financial 
success has been known before or since, except once, 
in 1923. And for the acting, if Farney, Grant, Cart- 
lidge, Misses Bland, Rowat and Thompson had been 
distinguished in ancient pre-Grand times, now Misses 
Tanner, Wardrope (Mrs. V. Ferguson), Harvey (Mrs. 
C. W. Foreman), Broderick, Messrs. Hannah, Kain, 
McDougall, Crouch, Smith were the figures of a heroic 
Middle Age in Western drama. 

After the war-time eclipse came a Renaissance. 
Misses Margaret Gemmell, Blanche Tancock and Shirley 
White were three of the best actresses Western ever had. 
In "An Ideal Husband" Robert Hannah was at his best, 
and ably supported by Elliott Webb as his valet. With 
"Her Own Way" (1921) Miss Jean Walker began 
directing the annual function. Mr. J. McKenzie 
Dobson now succeeded Mr. Hannah as premier actor. 
In "Billetted" (1922) the new University orchestra 
co-operated for the first time. "Mr. Pirn Passes By" 
(1923) brought the record profit of $598.84 to the 
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Literary Society. The actors in this notable perform- 
ance were Misses Helen Hughes (Mrs. J. W. Tamblyn), 
H. Berdan, M. Gibson, D. Silverwood (Mrs. Lawrence), 
and Messrs. Marcus Auden, J. M. Dobson, W. Harrison. 
In 1924 'The Romantic Age/' last play put on by 
Western at the Grand, was acted by Misses Hughes, 
M. Garbutt (Mrs. R. J. Currie), F. McDonagh (Mrs. 
Thomas Scott), M. Goodwin (Mrs. R. Bowen), C. 
Stothers (Mrs. H. M. Brown), and Messrs. Auden, 
S. Kingsmill, Dobson, James Allen. 

In 1921 the Players Club was organized with twelve 
charter members, Miss B. Tancock its first President. 
It has given every year a number of programmes. Along 
with the Players Club arose "The Little Theatre 
Orchestra," with Miss Helen Patterson (Mrs. M. Walker) 
as Leader. In its second year it had seventeen members. 
One of its most distinguished leaders was Walter Rennie 
(1924-25). The Glee Club had preceded the Players 
and the Orchestra by one year, organized in 1920 by 
Beverley Baker. 

Between 1915 and 1919 flourished and declined two 
faculty organizations, or rather two in one, the Arts and 
Science branches of the Arts Faculty Club. Members 
(all men) met, read papers and had a social good time. 
In 1919 the wives of faculty members formed the Faculty 
Women's Club. With a memory of former pleasant 
club evenings, the Arts Faculty planned in 1924, on the 
removal to the new site, to have at any rate, if not a 
man's club again, two social rooms, and the result was 
the so-called "Faculty Follies," attended by the students 
en masse and voted a great success. With the profits 
from this affair a room was equipped for the ladies, but 
the Faculty men's room has never materialized. 

Among the students, religious societies were the first, 
along with athletics, to manifest activity. The Stu- 
dents' Christian Association, formed in 1920, the 
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Students' Christian Movement, 1921, and the Students' 
Volunteer Movement, 1924, have been important. 

Of the departmental clubs the first to be formed was 
the Political Science Club in 1915. This club soon 
lapsed, and in 1921 the History and Political Science 
Club began under the presidency of W. J. Hodder. 
From the new organization the Political Economy Club 
branched off in 1928. 

The Biology Club was a creation of the year 1919. 
One of the most vigorous of the departmental develop- 
ments was the Science Club (1922), though it was not 
so strong at first, died out, was "broached" again in 
1925, and finally got going in real earnest in 1928. 

The year 1920 saw the rise of the "Alliance francaise," 
which included outsiders as well as University members. 
It lasted till about 1930. The "Cercle francais," estab- 
lished in 1922, with Helen Mcintosh (Mrs. H. C. Hay- 
man) as president, has had a lively career, producing 
a number of French plays, one written by Professor 
Jenkin, some translated by Professor Bassett. The 
year 1922 was an annus mirabilis for departmental 
foundations. The Commerce Club entered on its course. 
The German Club, soon called the Verein, was launched. 
The English Club, immediately renamed the Hesperian, 
had for its first president Mary Kilbourne (Mrs. Jos. 
Fountain). The aims of this club were to bring together 
English Honour students and others specially interested 
in literature, to catch up some of the functions of the 
dying Literary Society, to make and hear reports on 
periodical articles, to read original verse and critical 
papers, and occasionally to produce plays. 

A Journal Club was established at the Medical School 
in 1922, for the study of periodical articles. A year or 
two earlier the Medical Historical Society had been 
established. Another Medical Club was the Merry- 
makers, founded by "Dick" (now Dr.) Bowen. His 
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soul goes marching on not only elsewhere but in this 
jolly and successful organization. 

University journalism struggled against great diffi- 
culties, but the Gazette kept on. Honour is due to a 
series of able editors. Some of the early and also the 
later editors have been women students, such as A. 
Vrooman (1911-12), E. V. Carrothers (1912-13); H. 
Tanner (1914-15), M. Gemmell, (1919\ B Tancock 
(1920-22), Louise Neville (1934-35). 

A valued contributor of verse around 1910 was Verne 
D. Rowell. When R. E. Charles graduated in 1915, 
his "obituary" in the Gazette bade good-bye to him as 
"our Juvenal. " Medical editor Yealland in 1910, 
anxious to raise the life of the Meds to a higher level 
of dignity, did not hesitate to reprimand one fellow- 
student by name, and two others by nickname, Pee wee 
and Nemo. 

It was a triumph for the Gazette in 1915-16, under 
editors B. McDougall and J. V. Hughes, just before it 
ceased publication on account of the War, that it paid 
for itself that year. In 1919 it resumed with two 
numbers in the spring. Under Miss B. Tancock and 
S. G. Chalk, the Gazette became a weekly in November, 
1920. In 1921 a special Convocation number was got 
out, and another in 1922, priced at 50 cents; result, a 
large deficit, and sale of copies left over next fall at 25 
cents. A third Convocation number was the last, as 
the first Western Year Book appeared in 1924. 

A very active, conscientious editor (1923-25) was R. 
Shaw- Wood, sometimes referred to by fellow-students 
as Saw- Wood. He inaugurated the "Literary Supple- 
ment' ' of the Christmas number in 1924, the whole 
issue consisting of sixteen pages. C. L. Snyder was 
nominated to succeed Shaw- Wood, and elected by vote 
of the Student Body. He was an energetic editor and 
was ably supported by his business manager, J. E. 
Durrant. 
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Several songs in honour of the University have been 
composed, and some printed. That by Dr. Fischer 
may be found in the Gazette of 1909. In that same 
volume and again in the volume of 1915 is the newer 
song by A. L. G. Clarke, to the tune of Tommy Atkins. 
Another Western psalm is in the Gazette of 1910-11. 
Sidney Kingsmill's song for Western University was 
published in the fall of 1922. A meditative piece by 
E. H. McKone, "Through the West Window," is in 
the Gazette of May, 1920. Another interesting uni- 
versity song was composed by Helen Benson and 
printed in the Gazette. More than once the publi- 
cation of a Western University Song-book was mooted, 
but never carried out except for the Medical Song-book 
or "Hymn Book" by McDougall, Piatt and Poole about 
1920. 



Among numerous writers of verse, Reg. E. Charles, 
signing himself Carolus II, wrote cleverly on the Battle 
of Pharsalia, "Plug, plug, plug" (parody on "Break, 
break, break") and his masterpiece, "The Rhyme of 
the Ancient Janitor." Janitor Clark was tall, spare, 
pale-faced, his cheeks usually daubed with the ashes 
of his calling; he had a spectral look like that of 
Coleridge's hero. 

Mary Kilbourne, first President of the Hesperian 
Club, was the author of a poem, "Crescendo," published 
first in the Canadian Magazine and then in the Western 
Gazette (1922). A poem in 1925 has a mixture of 
romantic and cynical feeling when it calls snow "Pure 
as an angel and fickle as love." Some one wrote "The 
Smoker's Lament for Prohibition of Smoking in the 
Building." The edict against smoking in Huron 
College was promulgated in January, 1922. It was 
never fully enforced, and soon the basement in the new 
Arts building was made an exception. At an earlier 
time a city tobacconist had a sign in his window, "Stu- 
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dents' cigars, 3 for 5." But the cigarette had before 
1922 succeeded its powerful elder brother. 

Stories and critical articles occasionally appeared 
in the Gazette. When the Christmas Literary Supple- 
ment began in 1924, a more definite encouragement 
was offered for once in the year to students possessed 
of writing ability. 

In the humours of college life recorded by the Gazette 
it is often hard to distinguish what is original and strictly 
Western from what is copied or adapted. This one, 
however, referring to a student whose initials were 
A. S. H., seems genuine: 

A. When Cree's father was married, he was Cree- 
mated. 

B. That's why they called him Ash. 

Some of the humour appearing in the Gazette was 
of the unconscious type. One of the issues of 1921 tells 
us that "Arts students lend an attractive ear to science," 
a co-ed's ear, no doubt. Another issue relates in an 
account of an initiation that * 'after the fight the freshies 
were gagged hand and foot." This is like the war-time 
poet Bill's lines which appeared in the London Adver- 
tiser : 

"He then got mad and with his fist 

Said I am going to enlist." 

The Gazette went on: "The majority of the freshies 
were bared to the waist, having lost their nether garments 
in the scrap." Then the Gazette sums up judicially: 
it was "a pugnastic affair." 

An editorial on examinations asks, "Does it seem 
reasonable that what requires three months to teach 
can be dispensed with in three hours?" A report says 
that "some French songs were sunk, Mr. Collin assisting 
at the piano." No one can believe that. A headline 
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exclaims that "Two Budding Genii Cross our Threshold." 
And the question is asked, "Whence has it (the Arts 
Men's Club) disappeared?" 

I record these vagaries not in any carping or jeering 
spirit, but just to give all the truth. Mainly, the 
Gazettes are remarkable for their excellent content, 
their good taste (not quite so good lately in some of the 
humorous columns), and sound editorial judgment. 
Students gave their time with generous good will, and 
occasionally in the hurry, errors could hardly help being 
made. 

Some of the students' errors on examinations in those 
days were at least as good as usual. Shakespeare was 
often badly treated. A candidate referred to the 
Merchant of Venus, and poor old Lear was subjected 
to one more insult, being called King Liar. The Bible 
suffered equally with Shakespeare. A candidate con- 
struing Falstaff 's reference to Dives, explained the word 
as "places of low resort." 

The old - time Medical initiation reached truly 
appalling heights or depths, in the years just before 
the War. The Faculty was making efforts for law and 
order. A couple of pages were taken up in the Calendar 
for several years with a series of sulphurous encyclicals 
against malefactors. Not till 1917 did the Medical 
Calendar discontinue printing a "declaration" to be 
"exacted from each student at the time of matricula- 
tion," that he would not "take part in the 'initiation' 
or hazing of other students, or any similar proceedings 
by whatever name it may be called." This declaration 
seemed to carry as solemn an obligation at the opening 
of the course as the Hippocratic oath at its close. Fiery 
threats of assessment for "damages to University 
property" and of expulsion of turbulent persons from 
the class-room, or even of excommunication from the 
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University, continued to be blazoned till 1921 or 1922. 
Those were the days ! 

The rise of Pre-medical Arts classes seems to have 
damped the Medical initiation. Also, at such times 
as city votes on aid to Medical and Arts buildings were 
brewing, it was urged upon the Meds to do nothing that 
might prejudice citizens against them. And yet it was 
whispered that a private fight took place in the fall of 
1919 in the old Medical building under cover of night, 
with no loss of the old bone-crushing virility and viru- 
lence. That war seems to have ended war. 

A little later the Arts wing showed some tendency 
to rowdyism. Noisy card games and jolly scuffles in 
the men's room occasionally broke the calm of the west 
corridor. And as the Medical initiation died down, the 
suddenly increasing Arts numbers developed a ferocious 
annual festival of their own. Attempts were made by 
the Faculty in the early twenties to stop or check these 
proceedings. And yet the custom now sprang up of 
a Thursday morning half-holiday from lectures while 
the initiation was in progress. A Gazette writer called 
the show "a burst of unpremeditated art." "Tradi- 
tional" would be a truer word than "unpremeditated/ ' 
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CHAPTER FIVE 

Administration, 1924-1938 

"Then great men led us, with words they fed us; 

Come read in story their deeds and glory. 11 

Morris. 



From its first organization in 1908 the Board of 
Governors has never ceased to give active and enlight- 
ened attention to the University and its needs. In 
addition to the several other committees of the Board 
which care for various matters, a new "Stadium Com- 
mittee' ' was instituted in 1929. This consisted of two 
members of the Board, two representatives of the 
Little family, and two of the University Alumni. 
Generous gifts having been made to the University by 
members of the family of the late Col. J. W. Little, the 
Stadium, when built in 1929, was named by the Board 
of Governors the J. W. Little Memorial Stadium. 

The Stadium was ready for use in the fall of 1929. 
An opening ceremony was held before the first Senior 
Rugby game on October 19th, when Col. G. Eric Reid, 
D.S.O., made the presentation of the Stadium on behalf 
of the Little family, and acceptance was given by Col. 
the Honourable Henry Cockshutt, the Chancellor, for 
the University. Rev. John Gibson Inkster, of Knox 
Church, Toronto, himself an old Varsity Blue, offered 
the dedicatory prayer. In 1937 new equipment was 
installed and eight hundred new seats were added to 
the forty-three hundred of the original unit. 

The personnel of the Board of Governors has been 
changing gradually with the years. Dr. C. R. Somer- 
ville, Mr. Philip Pocock and Col. T. J. Murphy have 
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passed from us. Newer members who have come in 
from time to time are: Major Gordon Ingram, H. W. 
Strudley, of Stratford, Dr. L. S. Holmes, E. E. Reid, 
B.A., F. Forristal, A. R. Ford, B.A., Lieut.-Col. Claude 
Brown, O.B.E., Lieut.-Col. J. E. Smallman, J. P. 
Moore, K.C., and Mr. Justice Gillanders. In 1929 Dr. 
Roche, lately (1937) deceased, retired from the Chancel- 
lorship and was succeeded by Col. the Honourable Henry 
Cockshutt, LL.D. 

In 1927 Dr. William Sherwood Fox was appointed 
to the office of President. He had been Dean of the 
Faculty of Arts since 1919 and his duties in that office 
had made him conversant with the important develop- 
ments in that period and aware of many of the problems 
that would have to be met in the near future. His 
installation was combined with the Golden Jubilee of 
the University in 1928. The special Jubilee Convoca- 
tion was held on October 19 with Chancellor Roche in 
the chair. Chairman Arthur T. Little, who installed 
the President, and other Governors were present, and 
eighty representatives of Canadian and American 
Colleges and Schools. President Fox's inaugural speech 
dealt with the value of university education and the 
right relations between a university and its community. 
The policies which he has followed have been based on 
his belief that the University must very directly minister 
to the needs of the people of its constituency. He has 
actively concerned himself with the extension and 
extramural work of the University, taking the position 
that the University must not merely wait for the people 
to come to it, but that it must approach the people, 
explain itself to the people, and give the people a judi- 
cious direction, a bracing, idea-conditioned atmosphere, 
an unobtrusive yet constant stimulus. 

An aim that President Fox has put in the forefront 
is the cultivation in the students of the University of a 
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sense of beauty, of an appreciation and enthusiasm for 
the fine arts of music, architecture and painting. He 
has promoted the instruction in music which has been 
such a prominent feature of the Summer School pro- 
gramme since 1930. He has interested Mr. Edward 
Johnson in the musical work of the University and in 
1936 was able to announce that the Carnegie Corpora- 
tion of New York had made a grant of $10,000 for the 
stimulation of interest in music among the students and 
in the community. 

A University activity of recent years which originated 
quietly and modestly but which has attracted national 
interest is the French Summer School at Trois-Pistoles 
in Quebec. The enterprise of Professors Bassett and 
Jenkin in establishing this school has been rewarded not 
only by an enrolment each year of enthusiastic students 
but by a pleasantly friendly reaction from the people 
of the Province of Quebec. In the little village of 
Trois-Pistoles, situated on the lower St. Lawrence River, 
the students live in the homes of the French- Canadian 
people, join in the social life of the place, and, while 
constantly familiarizing themselves with correct French 
pronunciation, are at the same time becoming acquainted 
with the point of view of the race which forms almost 
one-third of Canada's population. The French Summer 
School, while primarily begun for the benefit of students 
enrolled in the University of Western Ontario, has in 
almost every year had as many applications from 
students of other universities to be allowed to enroll 
and secure its benefits. Professor Bassett's happy con- 
ception of a summer school which should combine 
courses of instruction and a contact with another cul- 
ture, this amid most picturesque surroundings, has been 
widely praised by educationists. His water colour 
sketches of the Trois-Pistoles country have also brought 
to others glimpses of the setting in which the work of 
the School is carried on. 
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In line with the aim to make the University count 
in national life, a well-attended special course in munic- 
ipal government and affairs has been arranged the last 
two years by Dr. S. F. Maine. London is in the centre 
of the largest group of municipal governments of all 
kinds in any single geographic unit in the whole Domin- 
ion. The University, therefore, is by nature an ideal 
laboratory for municipal research. In the fall of 1937 
the University appointed an expert to study for six 
months the accounting systems of the municipalities 
of Western Ontario. 

Since 1927 there have been two Deans of the Medical 
Faculty, one of the Faculty of Public Health, and one 
of the Faculty of Arts. Dr. Neville, succeeding Dr. 
Fox as Dean of Arts, retained also the Registrarship. 
Dr. A. J. Slack became Dean of Public Health in succes- 
sion to Dr. Hill who went to the University of British 
Columbia in 1925. Dr. A. B. McCallum, who became 
Dean of the Medical Faculty upon the departure of 
Dr. McKibben in 1927, was succeeded in 1934 by Dr. 
F. J. H. Campbell, himself a graduate of Western in 
both Arts and Medicine, who had been as early as 1918 
Acting Chief of the Department of Anatomy and was 
Associate Professor of Medicine at the time of his 
appointment to the deanship. 

On the death of Dr. William Waugh in 1936, Col. 
W. J. Brown, the Executive Secretary, became also 
Bursar. In 1926 Miss R. E. C. Mason was appointed 
Dean of Women. She started in 1927 "The Women's 
Organization' ' in which ever since the undergraduate 
women's life has centred. On its own initiative the 
Women's Organization has begun to collect funds for 
a Women's Union Building, a project in which lately 
the Alumnae Association has taken interest. When 
Miss Mason resigned in 1932 on account of ill health, 
Miss E. I. Tan ton was appointed Adviser to Women, 
and on her marriage to Dr. R. J. Gordon in 1933, Dr. 
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A. D. Turville succeeded to this office. Dr. Turville 
has been a factor in the general welfare of Western 
in the last few years, herself a Western graduate and 
instructor of high distinction. 

The Extension Department of the University came 
in 1928 under the direction of Dr. S. Floyd Maine. 
He has with great energy and success developed a 
system of university instruction at local centres all 
the way from Windsor to Welland. In recent years 
the attendance at these classes and lectures has gone 
above 20,000 a year. Various clubs are provided with 
programmes. Dr. Maine has made use of the radio 
both for lectures and for students' debates. In 1935 
and in 1936 Western won the Ontario Intercollegiate 
championship in radio debating. Courses in parent 
education, mental hygiene, vocational guidance, farm 
economics, have been given, besides occasional lectures 
on many subjects. 

As earlier chronicled, Dr. H. R. Kingston was made 
Director of Extramural and Summer School work in 
1923. The growth of the Summer School has been 
almost of the fairy tale order. From 105 students in 
the summer of 1925 it advanced to an attendance of 
306 in 1932. More and more came for music courses. 
In 1938 the peak figure of 1,020 was attained. Some 
250 have now graduated from Summer School and 
extramural courses. An interesting development of 
the last few years has been "The Camp." In 1938 
there was a population of more than a hundred living 
in cabins, tents and trailers. Groups of summer 
students, some accompanied by their wives and even 
families, are able in this way to lessen their expenses 
and enjoy a freer and more social life. 

The Library 

The Library is in many ways the centre of university 
work. It is important that it should be ably and 
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progressively administered. We have seen how the 
University Libraries prospered under Dr. C. C. Waller's 
Board, Miss Ross as Librarian and Professor Landon 
as Director of Library Services up to 1926. In that 
year Miss Ross resigned the Librarianship upon her 
marriage to Professor N. C. Hart, and Professor Landon 
then exchanged his former title for that of University 
Librarian. Miss Sullivan continued under him as 
Librarian of the Medical Faculty. Dr. Waller has in 
1938 completed thirty years of service as Chairman of 
the Library Board. 

In 1932 the total number of books in the Libraries 
passed the hundred thousand mark and in 1938 had 
risen to nearly one hundred and forty thousand, in- 
cluding twenty- three thousand in the Medical Library 
and about one thousand in the working collection of 
the Institute of Public Health. Some of the more 
notable gifts to the Libraries have come from the Misses 
Blackburn, an endowment in memory of their sister, 
Miss Grace Blackburn; the family of Rufus Hathaway, 
his collection of first and other valuable editions of 
English and American literature; Mrs. Moorhouse, the 
library of the late Dean Moorhouse; the Carnegie 
Corporation of New York, $15,000 for the purchase 
of books. The large and valuable collection of postage 
stamps formed by the late Dr. A. O. Jeffery was pre- 
sented along with $1,000 for exhibition cases. The 
important Indian collection of the Messrs. A. H. and 
Wilfrid Jury has been deposited in the Museum and is 
much consulted by Canadian archaeologists. Gifts 
of paintings have been made to the Library by the late 
W. H. Abbott, Mr. John A. Nash and Dr. Dorothy Tur- 
ville, the latter presenting a portrait of Rev. Professor 
G. B. Sage. 

The greatest event in the history of the Library was 
the building of the Lawson Memorial Library in 1934. 
Mr. Ray Lawson and his sister, Mrs. Duncan McArthur, 
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executors of Mrs. Frank Lawson's estate, proposed to 
the Board of Governors that a sum of money provided 
in her will should be made the nucleus of a fund for the 
erection of a library in memory of Mr. and Mrs. Frank 
Lawson. They themselves added substantially to 
the amount provided in the will, and as a relief measure 
for the unemployment then rife, the Governments of 
the Dominion, the Province of Ontario and the City 
of London provided $75,000 towards the cost of the 
Library building. The total cost was about $135,000 
for a structure worth $200,000 at normal prices. Room 
was provided for 200,000 books. The building, de- 
signed by John M. Moore and Company, is of the same 
style as the two previous Arts buildings. The removal 
of the Library to its new quarters left a large space in 
the main building free for offices and lecture-rooms, at 
a time when attendance had been increasing so rapidly 
as to tax the space for classes. Great admiration has 
been expressed for the planning of the new building 
which was first used by the Summer School of 1934 
and was formally opened in the autumn of that year 
with Hon. Martin Burrell, Librarian of Parliament, as 
the guest speaker. 



University Coat of Arms 

It was found that the 1908 coat of arms, cast and 
imprinted all over the new Arts buildings, was incorrect. 
A revision was brought out in 1928, but that too was 
found defective at the time of the opening of the J. W. 
Little Memorial Stadium. Finally the present Arms 
were issued in April, 1932, by the Royal College of 
Arms of London, England. In gorgeous colours the 
U. W. O. coat of arms flies on the University banner 
in all the cities of the Intercollegiate Rugby Union. 
Rather profuse with umbrageous leaves and antlers, 
it suggests the Forest City and the wild things that once 
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prowled here. The various elements in the heraldry 
symbolize a history of the University, its derivation 
from Huron College, the fostering care of the City of 
London, its geographical location, and its aims. 

The Alumni 

The Alumni, since 1929 under the direction of Mr. 
J. M. Dobson, have shown increasing interest in Uni- 
versity affairs. In 1926 the Arts bodies presented to 
the University a fine oil portrait of Dr. N. C. James. 
In 1929 began the annual reunion of Alumni in connec- 
tion with one of the great football matches. The 
Alumni have given some attention to the matter of 
scholarships and prizes. The class of '17 (Meds) 
established a scholarship in 1924, for clinical work in 
Victoria Hospital by seniors or internes. The Roche 
Medical Scholarship was endowed in 1930, the Rowntree 
prizes in Medical History and the W. H. McGuffin 
Scholarship in Radiology in 1931; the Alumnae Associa- 
tion Prize for Canadian History in 1922; the Essex 
County Medical Alumni in 1936 established a scholar- 
ship in Obstetrics payable to a fifth year student. 

Since 1930 the Alumni Placement Bureau, in the hands 
of Mr. Dobson, has been a boon to many students 
and graduates. A considerable number of positions 
both temporary and permanent have been secured each 
year by the Bureau. 

One of the most important activities of the Alumni, 
both General and Medical, has been the development 
of Students* Loan Funds. The Arts Alumnae, around 
1925-26, established a Committee to arrange for a Loan 
Fund to help women students. In the meantime, 
Medical Alumni, Dr. W. C. Doyle, of Windsor, being 
the prime mover, started a movement for a Loan Fund. 
Loans of $1,850 were made in 1929-30. In 1930 a 
Fund of $10,000 was proposed, a group of business men 
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guaranteeing $5,000 and the Medical Alumni Associa- 
tion the other $5,000. Dr. L. G. Rowntree was the 
mainspring of this progressive action. About $6,000 
was actually paid in. This Fund is managed by a 
committee of Medical Alumni and citizens. Mr. Ray 
Lawson, the Chairman, reported in 1936 that $9,035 
had been loaned to forty students in the past six years. 

A General Alumni Loan Fund was inaugurated in 
1931 with gifts from Alumni and others. In 1934 the 
Students' Administrative Assembly presented $1,000 
to this Fund. Of the students assisted three have won 
gold medals at graduation. In those years, 1933-35, 
the depth of the depression, the Loan Funds saved a 
number of academic careers. These funds have as yet 
sustained no losses. 



Affiliated Colleges 

The University of Western Ontario, as already indi- 
cated, has affiliated several colleges. Altogether now 
eight institutions are affiliated or associated with 
Western. The system of affiliation developed in the 
University of Western Ontario differs in some respects 
from the form of federation some years ago adopted by 
the University of Toronto. Colleges adopted into affilia- 
tion are daughters rather than allies. The various 
Faculties in Western's organization consult together 
on curricula, examinations and other matters, and the 
most friendly relations have prevailed at all times. 
Different interests are brought together and harmonized. 
Mutual understanding and broadened outlook result. 
The University's power to serve the needs and further 
the aims of a large, diversified territory and population 
is greatly enhanced. The character of the University 
becomes more universal, reflecting the various shades 
of earnest thought and doing something to turn men 
from conflict to intelligent and hearty co-operation. 
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Huron College 

Daughter am I in my daughter's house! Huron 
College is this year 75 years of age, and has had some- 
thing like a new life since the University wandered up 
the River in 1924. For its earliest years the M.A. 
thesis of Rev. R. T. Appleyard may be consulted. Its 
middle years, when with its sailing mate, the University, 
it was in peril of shipwreck, produced a large number 
of distinguished graduates who have been ornaments 
and powers in the Church of England in Canada. 

Before 1908 and for ten or fifteen years afterwards 
the Arts Faculty not only had a home in Huron but 
both graduates and undergraduates found their leaders 
there to a great degree, leaders in debate, in theatricals, 
in college societies and on athletic fields. Many have 
already been named in these pages. The broad, 
benign spirit of this little college has been a moulding 
influence in the life of the University. The Bishops of 
Huron, their Lordships I. F. Hellmuth, Maurice Baldwin, 
David Williams, and Charles A. Seager, have been fast 
friends of the College and of the University. Rev. 
C. C. Waller, D.D., Principal since 1902, and Professor 
of Hebrew in the University, devout, eloquent and 
artistic in prayer and sermon, cunning in verse and pun, 
shrewd and helpful in committee, generous in adminis- 
tration, has given a fine tone to Huron. In 1913 he 
made Huron's comely chapel. He has given heart, 
mind and hand to Huron College and the University 
of Western Ontario. He helped Dr. James to keep the 
flag flying, and has been a factor in the greater success 
of recent years. Now assisting Dr. Waller in the col- 
lege instruction are Rev. Frank Anderson, D.D., since 
1920, Rev. K. E. Taylor, M.A., more recently Rev. 
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Ralph Latimer, M.A., and others, men of impressive 
learning. 

After 1924, as has been said, Huron College took on 
a somewhat new character. The vacant rooms left 
by the University were re-constructed and the College 
added to its theological functions the character of a 
residence for students of the University. The Common 
Room is a centre of human living. The Deans of 
Residence, F. Stiling (1926-28), W. Westgate (1928-30), 
Rev. J. H. Craig (1930-35), Rev. R. T. Appleyard 
(1935-37) and Dr. J. D. Ralph (1937) have done their 
part in maintaining a dignity in the household. A 
gymnasium was added in 1937. 

Huron College introduced in 1934 a personality 
estimate of students by psychologists of the University 
Department of Philosophy. Dr. D. J. Wilson was then 
also engaged to give lectures on Pastoral Psychology. 
In 1937 a course in Sociology was instituted, given by 
Rev. Arthur Waring (Arts '24), the course to be recog- 
nized by the University for credit to Huron men only. 
It was decided in 1934 that the course in Theology 
should be of six years from matriculation to diploma, 
four years for the degree of B.A., and the remaining 
two years on divinity studies alone. The College 
authorities purchased in 1932 a spacious and beautiful 
site adjoining the Arts Campus of the University, where 
new buildings will be erected when the time is ripe. 

Assumption College 

Assumption College, Windsor, is slightly older than 
Huron College. The Jesuit Fathers erected its first 
building at Sandwich in 1857. In 1870 the Priests 
of St. Basil took charge of the College, which then had 
a staff of eight and 58 students. A new wing was added 
in 1875, when the registration had risen to 131. In 
1884 another large addition was built. By 1890 the 
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enrolment had passed 200, and a new building was 
erected by the Superior, Father Daniel Cushing, to 
provide a gymnasium. In 1901 Father Robert McBrady 
succeeded Father Cushing. The beautiful chapel was 
built in 1907 by Superior Father Francis Forster, who 
reformed the High School Department and strengthened 
the College work. The gymnasium and a new residence 
were built in 1915. Father Joseph Muckle became 
Superior in 1919, and the College was then affiliated 
with Western University. 

The famous Father Coughlin was at this time a 
member of the Faculty, Professor of English. With 
Father Sharpe directing the music, he was very successful 
in the dramatic work. Their production of "Hamlet" 
was an event. Two hours a week for English 20 (Shake- 
speare) he regarded as "farcically inadequate"; he took 
three hours more for "Lab" (actual playing in the 
Theatre). 

In 1927 a new class-room building was provided. In 
1928 the College was incorporated under a provincial 
charter, and the title of the Head was changed from y 
Superior to President. Very Rev. T. A. MacDonald 
has been President since 1932. The number of B.A. 
degrees conferred by the University upon Assumption 
students since 1919 now totals about 300. In 1936 
Honour courses began to be carried on. Assumption 
has a vigorous social and athletic life. A journal called 
"The Purple and White" was started in 1924, and after 
lapsing for a time was revived as a fortnightly. 

In 1934 Holy Names College for young women was 
opened in Windsor, associated through Assumption 
with the University of Western Ontario. St. Mary's 
Academy had been since its foundation in 1864 a girls' 
school; it now evolved into an institution of college rank. 
The first graduates of Holy Names to win the degree 
of B.A. from Western were eleven in number, June, 1937. 
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Ursuline College 

The Ursuline College, Brescia Hall, was in a way a 
development from "The Pines," Chatham, a Roman 
Catholic school for girls. On October 8, 1919, articles 
were signed by Mother M. Claire, Superior General, for 
the Ursulines, and by representatives of the University, 
by which a new College of Arts was affiliated. The 
first class of this Ursuline College was formed at "The 
Pines" in Chatham with a registration of seven students. 

In May of 1920 the Whiskard property on the corner 
of Wellington and Wolfe Streets, opposite Victoria Park, 
was bought by the Ursulines for the first college resi- 
dence in London. Here "Brescia Hall" was opened 
with a student group of nineteen. Mother St. Anne was 
the Superior, Dean, and Professor of French. In the 
fall of 1925, the new Brescia Hall, built on the lovely 
height southwest of the University of Western Ontario, 
was occupied by a class of over forty students. In 
October, 1926, the formal opening of the new Ursuline 
College was celebrated during Catholic Centennial week 
in the City of London. 

Since the inauguration of university classes many 
gifted students of Brescia Hall have achieved distinc- 
tion. Five graduates have won the governor-general's 
award, and several have taken Honour Medals. Over 
one hundred graduate alumnae are doing admirable 
work in social, academic and business fields. The spirit 
of Brescia Hall, "Fides et Veritas," has gone far abroad 
to the credit of the University of Western Ontario and 
of the Right Reverend Michael Francis Fallon, great 
Bishop of London, who conceived the affiliation. An 
interesting recent development at Brescia Hall was the 
beginning in 1936 of a course in Home Economics, a 
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parallel to the course in Secretarial Science in University 
College of Arts. 

St. Peter's Seminary was founded by Bishop Fallon in 
1912. Its Faculty of Philosophy was in 1923, as already 
noted, associated with the University through the 
Ursuline College. The beautiful new buildings, on their 
own site of forty acres, were formally opened in 1926 
and the exquisite chapel of St. Thomas Aquinas was 
completed in 1930. A set of chimes was installed in 
1936. Much has been done in a few years to improve 
and beautify the grounds, partly with the aid of Col. J. 
B. MacLean, of Toronto. The twenty-fifth anniversary 
of the foundation was festively celebrated last year. 
Altogether, since 1923, ninety graduates of the Faculty 
of Philosophy have obtained University degrees. St. 
Peter's Seminary has been under the direction of, first, 
Father J. V. Tobin, S.T.L. (1912-13); then Rt. Rev. 
(now Most Rev.) Denis O'Connor, LL.D. (1913-30); 
and since 1930, Rt. Rev. A. P. Mahoney, D.P.V.G. 

A number of Societies have been formed among the 
students in both the faculties of Philosophy and 
Theology. Among them are St. Paul's Homiletic 
Society, St. Peter's Literary Society, St. Aloysius' 
Literary Society and Le Cercle Frangais. 

On the same ground with St. Peter's stands the St. 
Thomas Scholasticate, a foundation under the Con^- 
gregation of the Resurrection. It was established in 
1930. Students of the St. Thomas Scholasticate were 
then permitted to register through the Ursuline College, 
with the University. They attend lectures in both the 
Seminary and University College. The Scholasticate 
has been under the direction of Very Rev. F. A. Arnold, 
C.R., D.C.L. (1930-33), and Very Rev. F. J. Freiburger, 
C.R., Ph.L., since 1933 Rector and Superior. The 
number of students has grown from 15 in 1930 to 29 in 
1937-38, with the assured prospect of 36 for 1938-39. 
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Twenty-two have received University of Western Ontario 
degrees. 

Waterloo College 

Waterloo College was born of the Evangelical Lutheran 
Seminary of Canada, which opened in 1914. Waterloo 
College grew up in connection with the Seminary, and 
by 1923 was giving one year of an Arts course beyond 
Upper School. Waterloo College of Arts was estab- 
lished May, 1924, and opened September, 1924. It was 
affiliated with Western in September, 1925, when it had 
six professors and four lecturers, one assistant instruc- 
tor, and thirty-six students. The terms of affiliation are 
practically the same as with the Roman Catholic col- 
leges. 

Waterloo College of Arts began under President E. 
Hoffman, D.D., who in 1929 was succeeded by the 
present President, Dr. F. B. Clausen. The first Dean, 
Dr. A. O. Potter, who was mainly instrumental in bring- 
ing about affiliation, was followed in 1928 by Dean W. 
C. Froats, who resigned in 1937. The Dean's duties 
have been partly assumed by President Clausen. The 
student attendance has grown to 66 in 1938. Over 120 
graduates have received degrees from the University. 

The University "Occidentalia" gives each year some 
account of the student life. Very enjoyable it is in so 
small a college. There are the Germania Society and 
the Athenaeum Society. The College Cord, a weekly 
newspaper, gives periodical expression to student ideas 
and activities. 

Alma College 

Alma College, affiliated as a Junior College in 1926, 
was founded in 1877 as a Methodist residential second- 
ary school for young ladies. Since the church union it 
has been associated with the United Church of Canada. 
But lately the Board of Management has included 
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members from other churches as well. Since 1926 some 
of the students have pursued courses up to and includ- 
ing Second Year Arts work, acquitting themselves well. 
The college's equipment includes an up-to-date gym- 
nasium and a swimming pool. A two-year diploma 
course in Home Economics is given. Rev. P. S. Dobson, 
D.D., who succeeded the former Principal, Rev. R. I. 
Warner, D.D., in 1919, has been a great factor in the 
progress of the College. 

Finance 

By the year 1924 the Ontario Government's annual 
grant to the Board of Governors had risen to $250,000. v 
In the five years 1921-26 the Government gave $1,000,- 
000 for buildings alone. The Board of Governors next 
undertook a campaign for an endowment fund. Mr. 
Arthur White acted as Chairman of the Semi-centennial 
Endowment Fund Campaign. Other chairmen and vice- 
chairman were Gordon J. Ingram, Fred Landon, E. E. 
Reid, W. J. Brown, M. Aylesworth, Dr. A. J. Grant, J. 
E. McConnell, J. S. Moore. Mr. S. Stalford was the 
campaign Director. Messrs. Hume Cronyn and Ray 
Lawson were appointed Honorary Chairman and Honor- 
ary Vice-Chairman, respectively. 1 

The drive was carried on with vigour and skill. 
About $700,000 in all was raised, the Board of Governors 
themselves subscribing $100,000 (they had in the past 
already given $125,000), the Faculty and Staff $15,000, 
the Alumni and students $375,000, and the general 
public over $200,000. Since 1926 many of the gradua- 
ting classes have carried on a plan of subscribing annual 
contributions to the general Endowment Fund which 
accordingly has been increased until the University now 
has in hand or pledged about $1,300,000. Other 
donations have also been received apart from this 
general Endowment Fund. 
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The Government grant, reduced because of the depres- 
sion from $350,000 to $250,000, was in 1938 brought up 
to, $260,000. The City of London reduced its annual 
grant from $55,000 to $45,000. But careful financing, 
economy and increases in students' fees have enabled 
the University to weather the storm. The total revenue 
of the University (Arts, Medicine and Public Health) in 
1937-38 was $526,950. 

The increased cost of education has been to some 
extent counter-balanced by the addition of numerous 
scholarships to those formerly available. Besides the 
large provision made by the Board of Governors, a long 
list of scholarships from generous donors makes an 
incentive to keen competition. 

One of Col. Brown's achievements has been to arrange 
a satisfactory system of Student Health Insurance. The 
matter was first taken up in 1929 by the Students' Ad- 
ministrative Assembly. After various experiments a 
new scheme has been in force since 1936 at a rate which 
brings it within the reach of the students. 

It may be recorded here that a change has recently 
been effected in the connection between the Institute of 
Public Health and the University. By order-in-council 
in 1912 the University was authorized to operate the 
Institute for a period of five years. This arrangement 
was continued until 1938, when the Institute building 
and property were transferred by the authority of the 
Ontario Legislature to the University. 
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CHAPTER SIX 

The Faculty of Arts, 1924-1938 
Dr. Dryasdust notes the improvements in his time. 

The attendance in University College rose rapidly 
after the removal up the River. By 1930 the full-time 
Arts students were 589, the pre-medicals not included. 
The net total for the University, including Affiliated 
Colleges, was 1,302. In the year 1937-38 University 
College has 617 full-time and 62 special students. The 
grand net total for the University reached 2,616 in 
1936-37, advancing every year, though some set-back 
had to be admitted in 1937-38. Much of this total 
increase is due to expansion of Summer School, Exten- 
sion, and Extramural development. In 1938 the Uni- 
versity has students from all the provinces except Prince 
Edward Island; from England, India, Newfoundland, 
Scotland, Wales, and the United States. 

The Arts teaching staff has grown to the number of 
92 in 1937. In certain departments some changes in 
nomenclature took place. In 1926 "Political Economy" 
was changed to "Economic and Political Science," and 
in 1927 "Commercial Economics" became "Business 
Administration/' after the Harvard style. 

In 1928 the new Department of Applied Biology was 
created, under Professor J. D. Detwiler. This work is 
largely an entomological option of Honour Biology, the 
aim being to assist agriculture practically, an important 
purpose in our academic constituency. 

It was in 1931 that the Department of Physics, 
particularly Dr. Dearie and Mr. G. A. Woonton, by 
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permission of the Dominion Government, established in 
the Science building a short-wave broadcasting station, 
V E 9 B Y, for experimentation on wireless work. The 
Physics Department has conducted also for some years 
an observation of sun and cloud conditions and various 
meteorological matters, making reports each month. In 
January, 1925, Dr. Kingston, head of the Mathematics 
Department, conducted observations on the total eclipse 
of the sun from the University grounds and Science 
building. He also headed a party at Louiseville, 
Quebec, reporting on the total eclipse of the sun on 
August 31, 1932. 

Professor R. A. Allen became Head of the German 
Department in 1931 when Dr. James retired as Pro- 
fessor Emeritus, and in 1929 Dr. H. A. Logan succeeded 
Professor Freeman as Head of the Department of 
Economic and Political Science. Professor P. H. Hensel 
was made Head of the Department of Business Ad- 
ministration on the departure of Professor Morrow in 
1928, Miss Margaret Keyes succeeded Miss Thompson 
in Secretarial Science in 1930, and in that same year, on 
the departure of J. G. Lang, who, in 1926, had been suc- 
cessor to Dr. George A. Smith, Mr. J. H. Crocker took 
command of Physical Education. Under Mr. Crocker's 
admirable direction the University has made progress in 
athletics and physical education in spite of many adverse 
circumstances, notably the lack of adequate or suitable 
quarters and accommodation for the work. Mr. Crocker 
looks forward to the erection on the campus of a modern 
field house which in addition to serving the ordinary 
purposes of such a building would also provide the 
facilities whereby men and women would receive train- 
ing fitting them for responsible positions in connection 
with the physical education work given in secondary 
and other schools in Canada. 

Miss L. Burns, Miss B. Dickinson, Miss J. M. 
Plumptre (Mrs. T. Tyrrell) and Miss M. R. Barker 
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have had charge of the women's section in Physical 
Education. 

In 1930 Professor D. H. Smyth organized a Depart- 
ment of Philosophy. Professor R. B. Liddy took charge 
of the new Department in 1931. He soon made im- 
portant improvements in the curriculum of study, laying 
down in 1932 a complete Honour course in Philosophy 
and Psychology. He has been a decided accession of 
strength to the University. In both the Medical and 
Arts schools he has directed in the last few years in- 
telligence and aptitude tests of the freshman classes. 

All the Departments have given ready co-operation in 
the extension and extramural work. At the Western 
Fair of 1937 and 1938 several Departments, of both 
Arts and Medicine, showed exhibits of their interests. 
Professor J. D. Detwiler's model showing soil-erosion 
and ways of preventing it was one of the most impres- 
sive of these exhibits. Excellent attractions were pro- 
vided also by Professors Miller, Robertson, Hart, 
Dearie, Dr. G. H. Stevenson and Miss M. MacKenzie. 
In the Fair exhibit of 1938 an outstanding feature was 
the display provided by the Medical School; in charge 
of Dr. R. A. Waud. In both years the exhibit of 
archaeological material by the Messrs. A. and W. Jury 
was a centre of interest to visitors as was also the 
astronomical exhibit prepared by Dr. H. R. Kingston 
and Rev. W. G. Colgrove. Public health interests were 
brought vividly to the attention of visitors through the 
exhibits of the Faculty of Public Health. 

In 1932 the General Arts course was reorganized in 
Junior and Senior Groups, and the First year dropped 
from the Honour work in all Departments, with the 
purpose of eliminating incompetents from the Honour 
courses. To enter an Honour course a student must 
now have completed one of the Junior Group divisions, 
with 60 per cent, in the subject to be taken for Honours. 
The new order came in with the Calendar of 1934-35. 
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Some valuable research has been done by both faculty 
and students. The Department of Business Adminis- 
tration, since 1933, has assisted the Commerce Club in 
producing "The Quarterly Review of Commerce." A 
number of books and numerous papers and articles have 
been published by members of the Arts Faculty, among 
which may be noted Professor Dorland's History of the 
Society of Friends in Canada, Professor Logan's study 
of costs of living and Professor Collins's volumes of 
literary criticism. 

Arts standards made further advance in recent years. 
In some Departments comprehensive examinations were 
"laid on," so to speak, and this practice was in a general 
way commended in the annual Announcements. In his 
inaugural address at Queen's University a few years 
ago, Principal W. H. Fyfe declared the object of a uni- 
versity training to be the discovery of the interest and 
beauty of life, to find an outlet for each instinct in some 
ideal purpose, to develop the corporate sense, self- 
respect, love of truth, patience, enthusiasm and faith. 
The student, he said, must undergo a discipline of 
scholarship and criticism, and thoroughly digest his 
learning. Towards this object the final comprehensive 
examination may seem to be a step. 

It was decided in 1934 that attendance on 80 per cent, 
of the lectures should be compulsory for only the First 
and Second years. Various attempts have been made 
to cut down the time allotted to tests and examinations; 
it was pointed out that one-fifth of the university year 
is thus consumed. Some of the examinations have been 
reduced from a three-hour to a two-hour period. It was 
calculated that the percentage of successful students 
gradually increased during the early 30's. The changes 
in attendance rules and examinations have not caused 
any recession in this respect. In 1937 the time of Sup- 
plemental Examinations was changed from September 
to August — a small revolution! 
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Numerous fellowships and scholarships in other uni- 
versities have been awarded to graduates of Western 
both of Arts and Medicine. Twice, in successive years, 
graduates were awarded Rhodes scholarships. Dalton 
G. Dean, who received the award in 1931, studied juris- 
prudence at Oxford, while Angus D. ("Banty") Mc- 
Lachlin, who received a scholarship in 1932, continued 
his medical studies. Both men took a prominent place 
in the social and athletic life at Oxford. Dean is now 
practicing law in this province, while McLachlin is on 
the staff of the Toronto General Hospital. 

Great changes have gradually taken place in the 
grounds about the Arts buildings. Colonel J. B. 
MacLean, of Toronto, has over a period of years taken 
deep interest in the landscape planning, and has gener- 
ously provided the funds whereby the expert advice of 
Mr. Gordon Culham has been available in all the de- 
velopment taking place. The University has thereby 
become an influence upon landscape planning in general 
in and about the City of London. Concurrently with 
the work being done about the central University 
campus similar planning and development is proceeding 
on the grounds of the affiliated colleges in the north 
end of the city with the aim of making all a unit as 
far as local conditions will permit. 
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CHAPTER SEVEN 
Faculties of Medicine and Public Health, 1924-1938 

"We murder to dissect! 11 

Wordsworth.. 

The Faculty of Medicine, like that of Arts, has made 
great progress since 1924. The enrolment in that year 
was 101, including one woman; in 1937, 217, including 
sixteen women. In spite of greatly increased fees and 
the financial depression, attendance has nearly reached 
the limits of accommodation. 

The number of full-time members of the Medical 
Faculty steadily advanced, from 13 in 1924 *to 32 in 
1934, fourteen of whom were professors. The number 
of the teaching Faculty all told has risen to 105. The 
departments of instruction also have grown in number, 
from 8 to 12 in 1934, and 15 in 1938. Dr. G. C. Hale 
had become head of the Department of Medicine in 
1925, Dr. J. H. Fisher of the Department of Pathology 
and Bacteriology in 1930, and Dr. George A. Ramsay 
of Surgery upon the death of Dr. Hadley Williams in 
1931. Dr. C. C. Macklin is head of the Department 
of Histology and Embryology. In 1934 were organized 
the new departments of Pathological Chemistry, under 
Dr. E. M. Watson; Ophthalmology and Oto-laryngology, 
under Dr. Septimus Thompson; Pediatrics under Dr. 
W. J. Tillman; Radiology under Dr. George McNeill. 
Dr. Alan Skinner has been in charge of Gross Anatomy. 
In 1935 Dr. G. H. Stevenson was appointed director of 
the work in Psychiatry, and next year was made Pro- 
fessor. In 1935 also, after an interregnum of eight years, 
the Department of Obstetrics and Gynaecology got a 
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new head in Dr. W. P. Tew, who became Professor in 
1937. In that year Dr. E. M. Watson was advanced 
to the rank of Professor. In 1936 the Department of 
Pharmacology was re-established under Dr. R. A. Waud. 

With widening facilities and ever-enlarging equip- 
ment, the Medical courses have been extended and 
improved. In 1925 instruction was begun at West- 
minster Hospital in Physiotherapy. In 1931 and 1932 
the organization and technique of clinics were improved 
and post-graduate courses were planned. Refresher 
courses, first provided in September, 1935, were so well 
received that they were continued in the following 
years. In 1937 elective courses were introduced for 
fifth and sixth year students of a certain standing. 

Standards for the Medical course, already high in 
1924, have been further advanced. In 1931 the re- 
quirements for Obstetrics were increased from attend- 
ence at ten cases of accouchement to attendance at 
twenty cases. In 1933 the standard of admission to 
medical study was raised from complete junior matricu- 
lation to that and senior matriculation in at least 
English, Mathematics, Physics and a language. 

Improved equipment in the laboratories is a necessary 
condition of departmental standards, and particularly of 
research. Considerable new apparatus has been pro- 
vided for Physiology, Biochemistry and Pathology. A 
"menagerie" of various animals is maintained for experi- 
ment. Family trees of Mickey and Minnie Mouse are 
documents of engrossing interest to the researcher. 
These genealogies are at least as important as human 
pedigrees to the eugenist. 

Western Ontario Medical Faculty has been active in 
research. Dr. F. W. Luney has made improvements 
in diagnosis of diphtheria. Dr. F. R. Miller has been 
continuing his investigations of the central nervous 
system with some very important results. Drs. C. 
C. and M. T. Macklin both contributed to "Special 
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Cytology" (1928 and 1932). In 1936 Dr. C. C. Macklin 
read a paper at the Fourth Federated International 
Anatomical Convention at Milan. Last year he gave 
a special demonstration, and Dr. M. T. Macklin a paper, 
before the British Medical Association at Belfast; Dr. 
C. C. Macklin also gave a paper to the Anatomische 
Gesellschaft at Konigsberg. Dr. M. T. Macklin has 
been prominent in the statistical study of cancer and in 
genetics; in 1932 she gave a paper at Ithaca, N. Y., to 
the International Congress on Genetics. Dr. Charfes 
Macklin is interested particularly in the musculature of 
the bronchi and lungs; Dr. Madge Macklin in heredity 
and eugenics. 

Dr. A. B. Macallum has directed his attention to 
hormones having to do with carbohydrate metabolism 
and also to relations between bio-physics and spectro- 
scopic investigation. Dr. E. M. Watson has occupied 
himself with clinical and laboratory investigation par- 
ticularly of diseases of metabolism, such as diabetes, 
obesity, etc., and of blood dyscrasias. He has written 
papers on diabetes, and assisted by Mr. C. S. McArthur, 
is now investigating Vitamin E. 

Dr. R. A. Waud's specialty is the study of pharma- 
cological action of Canadian plants. He has been 
interested in heart muscles and the clinical applications 
of heart action as evidenced by electrical and mechani- 
cal recording apparatus. Dr. M. L. Barr has done 
interesting research in neuro-anatomy. Mr. G. A. 
Woonton is a valued research assistant in Physics and 
Physiology. 

Dr. Alan Skinner has investigated the cranial nerves 
and the anatomy of the shoulder joint. Dr. P. Andrus, 
Assistant Professor of Radiology, has collaborated with 
the Canadian Research Council. Dr. G. N. Stavraky 
is working with Dr. Miller. Dr. I. N. Asheshov is an 
authority on bacteriophage. 
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A lively research into the great problem of tumors 
has been and is carried on by Dean Campbell, Dr. E. 
P. Johns and Miss Myra MacKenzie. Thousands of 
mice and other innocents pass through experimental 
processes, long pedigrees of these creatures loaded with 
tumors from generation to generation are under inten- 
sive study; they also are martyrs of science, though 
they do not suffer by "looking before and after." 

Under the administration of Dean Campbell the 
Medical Faculty is indeed progressive. He not only 
keeps a detailed record of all research, but carries on an 
active supervision of the work done by graduates as 
hospital internes. Filed in his office are reports from 
hospital superintendents, most of them gratifying, but 
now and then less complimentary. Certainly it is use- 
ful to know just how one has succeeded, and another 
has been less satisfactory. 

The objectives of the Medical School, as Dean 
Campbell puts it, are (1) education of undergraduate 
students to fit them for the practice of Medicine, (2) 
to carry on medical research, (3) to give leadership to 
medical opinion in Western Ontario. The plan of 
studies in the school lays the basis firmly in Anatomy, 
which begins in the second year, after the preliminary 
sciences. Then come Histology and Physiology, branches 
of Anatomy. Next, in the fourth year, the general 
principles of Medicine are inculcated along with the 
study of Pathology and Pharmacology; and the all- 
important subject of Obstetrics is introduced. The 
fifth year is marked mainly by clinical work and pedi- 
atrics. Here also are now introduced certain "electives" 
or specialties for students properly qualified by their 
previous standing, but, as the Calendar says, "no at- 
tempt is made to train students as specialists"; merely 
some ground-work is done. The sixth year is devoted 
mainly to practical clinics; the students are "clinical 
clerks in Medicine, Surgery and Specialties." 
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Dr. Campbell speaks rather sadly but hopefully of the 
presentJMuseum. In a few years, he points out, a sub- 
stantial bequest will become available for a Museum. 
Dr. Campbell has been particularly energetic in pro- 
moting improved facilities for clinical work, and feels 
reasonable satisfaction over the recent developments for 
additions to Victoria Hospital. Soon, he says, our 
Medical Faculty will have a clinical equipment much 
more nearly adequate to the students' needs. His re- 
port for 1936-37 speaks also of "radical changes in. the 
methods of teaching in the clinical departments," which 
are "expected to improve the clinical teaching and the 
hospital records." 

Referring to "requests for review courses in Anatomy, 
Physiology and other work, preparatory for examina- 
tions for the Royal College of Physicians and Surgeons," 
Dean Campbell observes that "this opens the whole 
problem of instruction being given in the summer 
months in the Medical School." He goes on to sug- 
gest the possibility of "operation of the Medical School 
throughout the year on the basis of four quarterly 
terms, as is done in Great Britain and in some of the 
American Medical Schools," as indeed "three of our 
departments, Pathology, Bacteriology and Pathological 
Chemistry" are already operated the year round. 
Medical instruction may be on the eve of great change. 
There is now, at any fate, such a growing demand for 
post-graduate instruction that extra-curricular and 
graduate studies are being developed. It is expected 
that special and advanced courses will be offered within 
the next year or two. 



Public Health (1924-38) 

The Faculty of Public Health has a double function 
in its work. It directly serves the public, especially 
the medical profession, by its analyses and various aids, 
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and trains students for special medical and nursing 
careers. The director of this Faculty, Dean A. J. 
Slack, has under his care a complexity of health prob- 
lems. Reading between the lines of his modest annual 
reports, one can guess at the magnitude of the place 
which the Hygienic Institute of 1910 has come to fill- 
in the whole life of Western Ontario as well as in the 
University itself. 

The attendance of students in Public Health has 
reached in 1937-38 the total of 30 (17 full-time, 13 
part-time). Practically all the students are women, 
proceeding to certificates of Public Health Nurse, 
Bachelor of Science in Nursing, Hospital Administra- 
tion, and Instructor in Nursing. These last three cer- 
tificates were awarded for the first time in 1926. 

The whole-time members of the staff became six in 
number by 1933, three of them full professors. By 
1936 the number (exclusive of technicians) was seven. 
The work of the Institute is organized in the following 
Divisions: Chemistry and Physics, under Acting Chief 
T. A. Fleming, successor to S. N. Best, who died in 
1937; Pathology and Bacteriology, under Dr. E. P. 
Johns; Study for Graduate Nurses, under Miss Mildred 
I. Walker; Public Health, in charge of the Director. 
There are about thirty other members of the staff be- 
sides the whole-time members. 
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CHAPTER EIGHT 

General Student Life and Sports, 1924-1938 

And now the fledgeling has wings. The ugly duckling 
derided by sports scribes in 1929 has grown an eagle. 

Though possessed of so small a number of players 
available for intercollegiate games, the University of 
Western Ontario has had an astonishing success in 
athletic competition with other Canadian universities. 
In 1928 Western was still playing Intermediate Rugby, 
though we had some great players in those days be- 
tween 1924 and 1928, men like Freddy Warren, the 
Hauchs, Kennedy, Jewell, Kress, Clare Bice, Jack 
White, Little, Ward, Turville, Comfort, the Valeriotes. 
But senior company began in 1929 with Joe Breen as 
coach. The new Little Stadium was opened in October 
of that year. Pretty soon, in 1931, the year when 
the Forward Pass came in, under the great captain, E. 
G. (Kewpie) Kennedy, Western won the Senior Inter- 
collegiate Rugby championship, and defeated Sarnia 
with that mighty line, Gugino, Stull, Valeriote, McDer- 
mott, Tweedie, Quigley, Young, McLachlin, McKay, 
Thompson; and Brown, Patterson, Ward; names that 
have ever a richness about them. "Hardy, Western, ,, 
Joe Breen used to say, and hardy it was, sir! Of this 
historic team eight to-day are practicing physicians or 
in other medical work: Gugino, Stull, Valeriote, McDer- 
mott, Tweedie, McLachlin, Ward and Thompson; three 
are in business, Quigley, Patterson and Brown; Young 
is connected with the Police Department of the City of 
Toronto, and McKay, after a period in business, is con- 
tinuing his studies. Other football players of that year 
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were Schnarr, now practicing law; Bryant, Ferguson, 
Bell and P. Hauch, all in the medical profession; C. A. 
Lorriman, Awde and Mugan in business, and Rockey in 
educational work. 

In 1932 Western was second to Toronto. At the 
McGill game here that year, between halves, the Western 
girls played Rugby to the tune of the new University 
song (words by Margaret Ovens, Arts '29, music by W. 
Smither, Meds '35). In 1933 "Stew" Ward was cap- 
tain, a great player. Whisper: they say he paints 
pictures. But so and more does that other Rugby man, 
Clare Bice! In 1935 Joe Breen was succeeded as coach 
by "Bill" Storen, who almost led the boys to another 
championship in 1937. What does 1938, the Diamond 
Year, hold in store for us? 

Hockey also has had its triumphs. In 1927 Western 
won the College Intermediate western division, but 
later lost to Royal Military College. Some of the men 
were Bowen, Mowry, Kress, Walkem, Procunier, 
McTague, Lanoue. The western division was won 
again in 1928, and in 1933 Western won the Inter- 
mediate Intercollegiate championship in a final against 
Ottawa College, with a team composed of Rankin, Pat- 
terson, Schnarr, Marsden, Steadman, Janes, Vogelsang, 
Knight, Clarke, Pigeon, Lofft. 

In the last few years the O. H. A. scholarships have 
done something to strengthen the hockey team and 
incidentally other sports organizations. In the winter 
of 1936-37 Western had both a senior and an inter- 
mediate hockey team. Prominent on the senior team 
were Webb, Killoran, Moore, McNaughton. For the 
year 1937-38 the team consisted of K. McNaughton 
(Captain), Allen, Stewart, King, Moore, Richardson, 
Webb, Killoran, Gillen, Matheson, Gunn. 

Basketball has been the principal game of the student 
body, the staple medium of "P. T." throughout the 
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winter. In 1925 Western was admitted to the Senior 
Intercollegiate League, and won the championship in 
1927, with a team of Hind, Ladouceur, Beattie, C. Bice, 
the three Hauch brothers, and MacLennan. In recent 
years some of the greatest players have been Hayter, 
Cherniak, Munro, Rider, Hurley, Casey, Farmer. The 
championship was again won in 1938 with a team made 
up of Farmer, Hurley, Casey, Garrett, Manness, Elliot, 
Sheppard, Scobie and Farrell. 

In 1927 the girls were admitted to senior intercol- 
legiate competition. They won the title in 1928 and 
again in 1936, 1937 and 1938, the teams being, in 1928 : 
M. Turner (Mrs. C. F. Sullivan), M. Flesher (Mrs. H. 
Newell), I. McCracken (Mrs. R. Allin), A. Hallett 
(Mrs. A. E. Letts), D. Paddon, J. Walker (Mrs. M. 
Jewell), B. Cook, M. Farley, M. Watson (Mrs. C. J. 
Vincent), I. Butler (Mrs. A. Grant); in 1936: D. 
Blackall, J. Paterson, R. Davis, M. Wong, C. Wallace, 
D. Rintoul, D. Timpany, M. Homuth, M. McKee; in 
1937: M. Homuth, M. Cardiff, C. Wallace, J. Chamber- 
lain, N. Santo, R. Davis, D. Timpany, M. Wong, M. 
McKee; in 1938: M. Beck, M. Cardiff, J. Chamberlain, 
I. Gettas, M. McKee, J. McNally, B. Nickleson, M. 
Sturman, C. Wallace. 

Track athletics are ordinarily of direct interest only 
to a limited number. In 1929 Don Wright was cham- 
pion, Cecilia Moore women's champion. In 1930 Wright 
won the Intermediate Intercollegiate track champion- 
ship. Since 1932 there has been a separate afternoon 
for women's sports competition. The year 1935 was 
the first for Western in senior intercollegiate track. For 
the past two years the great sensation has been the run- 
ning of John Loaring (Arts '39), an Olympic winner of 
1936. In 1937 Western won easily the Intermediate 
Intercollegiate Championship in boxing, wrestling and 
fencing. 
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Soccer football was revived in 1927, as part of the 
Physical Education programme, with "Bill" Marsden 
as coach. In 1929, under Ralph Heard's captaincy, the 
University team beat O. A. C. in Guelph, and in 1931 
won the Intermediate championship. Western was then 
raised to senior status, along with O. A. C. and others. 
The University women began the game in 1931. Pro- 
fessor Jenkin's coaching brought the big team almost to 
a championship in 1934, and in 1935 the championship 
was achieved by both senior and intermediate soccer 
teams. Professor Jenkin's triple work in class-room, at 
Trois-Pistoles, and on the campus puts him in a blaze 
of light. Some of the outstanding soccer players were 
Glen and Lloyd Sawyer, Trumper, Klinck, Janes, Gar- 
rett, Muchan, Dodds, W. L. and F. Brown, Wood, 
Armishaw, Curts. The championship was won again in 
1936 and 1937. Intramural play in both Rugby and 
soccer is handicapped by lack of dressing-room accom- 
modation. 

The three cement tennis courts, with sometimes an 
extra one or two on grass, have been a bustling centre of 
athletic life in the open months. Annual tournaments 
are held, in which scores compete. In 1927 Western 
was first represented in an intercollegiate tournament, 
when Miss Olga Miller won the ladies' championship. 
The men were victorious for the first time at Hamilton 
in 1933, Walter D. Tamblyn winning the intermediate 
singles, Tamblyn and Doug. Goodge the doubles for 
Western. Since then Jack Judge has won the chief dis- 
tinction, being intermediate champion in 1937. 

Badminton began as a University sport in 1931. In 
the annual tournaments and other matches some of 
Western's players have been remarkably successful, 
e. g., J. B. Nash, Miss G. Auden (Mrs. J. Easterbrook) , 
Colin Brown. In 1936 the badminton club was in- 
cluded in the Inter-Western League. 
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Indoor baseball, popular for some years after the War, 
declined and disappeared about 1930. Swimming, be- 
gun at the Y. M. C. A. in 1924, has been well main- 
tained. A University golf team competed for the first 
time in 1932, beating McMaster and O. A. C. J. B. 
Nash (Arts '34) was our greatest golf star. He has had 
excellent successors in recent years, though not so 
nationally distinguished. 

One of the features of sporting life at Western is the 
annual Athletic Dinner, at which for several years past 
trophies have been given out, and the captains of next 
year's teams announced. One of the University's 
greatest needs is a Field House to accommodate intra- 
mural games. Here lies an opportunity for the Alumni 
to provide their alma mater with a building that would 
serve fine purposes. 

Student Organizations and Activities 

The Students' Administrative Assembly, so called 
since 1925, took over from the declining Literary So- 
ciety in 1929 the control of the annual Freshmen's 
Reception. The principal function of the S. A. A. is 
to apportion the fees paid to it each year by all Arts 
undergraduates. There has not been much objection 
to the budgets. In 1933 an executive cabinet of five 
was set up within the Assembly of twenty-six. 

An offshoot from the Students' Administrative 
Assembly is the Students' Court. In 1934 this court 
was constituted to consist of three judges appointed 
by the Prefect, head of the S. A. A. The Court's 
jurisdiction is naturally over Arts alone. An appeal 
from its decisions may be made to a committee com- 
posed of members of the Cabinet and of the Faculty. 
A number of serio-comic occasions have arisen. 

As before stated, the governing body of the Medical 
students is the Hippocratic Society. It conducts a 
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reading-room, with papers and periodicals on file. In 
1933 the Hippocratic Society adopted a uniform design 
for Medical insignia, which was ratified by the Insignia 
Committee of the University Administration composed 
of representatives of the Board of Governors, the 
Senate, the Faculties and the student body. 

The University Students' Commission was estab- 
lished in 1930 as a body of six members, four Arts and 
two Medical students. The U. S. C. controls all student 
publications, sends representatives to social functions 
abroad, and looks after Convocation and such affairs 
from the student's side. To it are allotted funds by 
both the Students' Administrative Assembly and the 
Hippocratic Society. Its powers grow and it is one of 
the factors tending to draw Arts and Medicine together. 
At first the members of the University Students' Com- 
mission were chosen by the Students' Administrative 
Assembly and the Hippocratic Society, but since 1934 
they have been elected by the student bodies. In 1934 
a seventh member was added, a representative from 
Public Health. 

Other organizations belonging to both Arts and Medical 
undergraduates are the Glee Club, the Orchestra, the 
Bands, the staffs of the University Gazette and Occi- 
dentalia, and the Delta Upsilon fraternity, not to speak 
of the athletic clubs. The Glee Club had successes 
with "Hulda of Holland" in 1926 and /The Highway- 
man" a year later. In the latter, four unusually 
talented singers, Miss M. Forbes, Messrs. James Bar- 
num, James H. Fish, and D. H. Carr took part. Then 
came "Somethin' Doin'," with Miss Celia Little as 
Mrs. Pyechase (suggestive name of the Head of a Girls' 
School), and Walter Dixon ever to be remembered as 
Jemima in the hallelujah chorus. "Captain Cross- 
bones" (1930) also was directed by Mr. Dixon, a real 
friend of the students. In the last few years Mr. 
Norman Farrow has been a prominent singer. 
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The Orchestra has been one of the most useful of 
student institutions, always helping with convocations 
and plays. When sometimes actors cannot be heard 
very well by the Auditorium audience, the Orchestra's 
pieces are always worth more than the price of admis- 
sion. After Mr. Rennie some of the leaders of the 
Orchestra were F. Kennedy, H. Couke, K. Stanbury, 
Don Wright, W. Blakeley, Billie Bending, E. C. Smith 
and Mr. F. L. Newnham. 

A University band arose at first informally in connec- 
tion with rugby games. Then the C.O.T.C. developed 
a regular band which lent some aid to football occasions, 
and gradually became more important. In 1937 the 
U. S. C. organized a band under the leadership of Don 
^Wright and equipped the men with an attractive uni- 
form. This band with its co-ed drum major, Miss 
Beth Forbes, was the sensation of Intercollegiate foot- 
ball in the 1937 season. While organized separately 
from the C. O. T. C. band, its personnel is largely the 
same. In the organization of the new band the work 
of Dr. William Gibson was noteworthy. 

The Gazette, so far as outwardly appeared, has never 
missed a heart-beat in these years. In 1926 it was 
settled that the Editor should be elected for one year, 
and that editors and business staff should be paid. 
They have not been paid. Editors since 1925 have 
been J. K. Elliott, H. C. Uren, H. B. Dean, Celia Little, 
J. Brewer, J. W. Holmes, G. R. Munro, M. E. Turner, 
G. W. James, Louise Neville, B. Spears, J. Pickering 
and R. Syrett. Some of the Medical editors have been 
N. Bigelow, W. J. Ross, C. F. Sullivan, W. Smither, 
H. Knox, R. Bourne. In 1932 the experiment was 
tried, for the first time, of a semi-weekly publication. 
Since then the Gazette has been usually semi-weekly 
only in the fall term. The editor for 1938-39 was W. 
Bramah. 
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What poetry and critical writing the undergraduates 
have accomplished is largely to be found in the pages 
of the Gazette. Particularly the Christmas number in 
recent years is to be commended for its literary quality. 
The ordinary numbers have mostly comic verse, but 
something more serious may be found in the Christmas 
issue. "Carl Ritter" (H. C. Uren) is represented in 
the Gazette by stories and by an amusing bit of verse, 
"At Last." In 1928-29 appeared some poems by 
Lillian Gunn (Mrs. W. S. Milne). Various skits and 
broad burlesques in prose and verse centred in the fig- 
ment of "Sophie Glutz, the Campus Queen." "The 
Missing Miss Mystery" dealt, in comic verse, with her 
"kidnapping." Goldwin Smith, now of the University 
of Iowa, contributed several poems light and serious. 
"Soft Music" is an amusing skit on the initiation of 
that fall; "Dream Child" is one of his better serious 
pieces. But perhaps his best was "The Chancellor" 
(Christmas number, 1934). 

Besides the authorized University song, mention may 
be made of the football anthem, and a song composed 
with music for the medical school by Dr. A. S. McCor- 
mick, Akron, Ohio. When it was introduced at a 
meeting of the Merrymakers Club, March, 1931, it was 
suggested that it be adopted as the Medical song. 

An outgrowth from the Gazette had been, as we have 
seen, the Year Book. In the fourth year of its issue it 
was re-named "Occidentalia," the name proposed by 
D. W. Ferguson ("Little Wally") in a prize competi- 
tion. A series of able editors have made Occidentalia 
one of our institutions. The volumes are a delightful 
record of Western life from year to year. 

The most eminent of University publications have 
been "The Medical Journal" and "The Quarterly Re- 
view of Commerce," which were launched by the 
Medical students and the Commerce Club in 1930 and 
1933, respectively. Both these periodicals have been 
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highly regarded. An ambitious but unsuccessful ven- 
ture was "The Hesperian," a literary magazine, of 
which only one number was published, in March, 1930. 
Mr. J. W. Holmes, later editor of the Gazette, had 
charge of this creditable infant, and Mr. Ross Hickey 
was the business manager, but when the new University 
Students' Commission discussed "The Hesperian" in the 
fall of 1930, it was decided that no further issue was 
possible under University auspices. 

An inter-Faculty fraternity, the Sigma Kappa Sigma, 
was established in 192G, which in 1931 was nationalized 
as the Delta Upsilon. This Society, uniting a number 
of Arts and Medical students prominent in one way or 
another, has played a part in drawing various sections 
of the University into a co-operative life. 

Other Greek letter fraternities have been formed, 
consisting of Arts students alone. Alpha Kappa Psi 
(mostly Business Administration) was followed in 1932 
by Kappa Tau Sigma (Science). The foundation of the 
medical Alpha Kappa Kappa has already been recorded. 
The fraternities are under the general supervision of the 
University Administrative Council. 

In 1927 and 1928 a number of sororities took their 
rise. For a few years there were six of these, Upsilon 
Iota Sigma, Phi Eta, Pi Sigma, Pi Alpha Alpha, Alpha 
Kappa Chi and Eta Kappa Phi, which by 1931 had. 
dwindled to three, the first, third and fifth. Of these 
the first became a branch of the "National" Pi Beta 
Phi in 1934. Alpha Kappa Chi similarly became 
Gamma Phi Beta in 1936, and Pi Sigma in 1937 be- 
came Kappa Alpha Theta. In 1936 about 25 per cent, 
of the women students belonged to one or another of 
these "fraternities," as they now prefer to be called. 
The women's societies are controlled by the Pan-Hellenic 
Council which meets once a month. 

Fraternities and Sororities at Western have been 
brought into a definite relation with the administration 
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of the University. A year's residence, at no matter 
what point entrance comes, is required before a student 
can be pledged to a fraternity or sorority. Moreover, 
a specified high academic standing is required before 
pledging is permitted. The results of these two rul- 
ings have been beneficial. The academic standing of 
the fraternity and sorority groups is the highest aver- 
age standing in the University, and very rarely is there 
a failure among the members of these groups. The 
publicity which is given at the end of each year to the 
comparative academic standing of the fraternities and 
sororities also places them on their mettle and is a spur 
to diligence in studies. 

The Literary Society, assisted for a time by Professor 
Freeman, went on holding debates, both inter-year and 
intercollegiate, but not even the "Oxford" method suc- 
ceeded in attracting audiences. C. F. McRae, one of 
the best debaters, went on an all-Canadian team to the 
United States in 1929. The next year H. K. Hutton 
and C. C. Calder defeated a debating team from 
Quebec. Messrs. G. Ford and C. C. Calder were de- 
feated by the British debaters in 1930. But in the fall 
of 1932 Ed. and William Fox won from the Imperials. 
Ed. Fox was also one of the Gazette's best columnists. 
In the spring of 1933 the old Lit came to an end. A 
newly-formed Debating Society took up that function, 
and henceforth the "Christmas Lit" was taken care of 
by the S.A.A. The "Lit" had been operating ever 
since 1896 except in two or three years of the War. 
It still lives in its numerous children, and in the mem- 
ories of "old grads." 

In the last few years the Debating Society has 
struggled along in spite of apathy, winning inter- 
collegiate championships. Why will thousands sit in 
a sleet storm watching gladiators, while only a score 
or two will come to a comfortable hall and hear a de- 
bate? Is the debaters' wit too much for them? Or is 
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blood lust stronger than intellectual curiosity? Par- 
ticularly prominent among Western's debaters in recent 
years have been Miss Angela Armitt, W. Reason, and 
J. L. Dampier. 

The Literary Society's last annual play was "The 
Professor's Love Story" (1926), in which Miss Helen 
Hughes and Alexander Knox had the principal parts. 
H. B. Tindall and W. McCully were amusing clowns. 
The Players Club took charge of the year play for 1927 
and since. "Arms and the Man" (1928) was a great 
success, Miss V. Dyer and J. Rankin starring. In 1931 
Alex. Knox, one of our all-time best actors, now pro- 
fessional, made his last appearance, in "The Ivory 
Door";, Hugh Knox was also effective in this piece. No 
annual play was given in 1932, but the Players Club 
was, as always, otherwise active. The play of 1933 
was Molnar's "The Swan," Maurice Smith making his 
debut in forceful style. Richard Crichton, Jack Dodd 
and Helen Tomlinson in "The Admirable Crichton" 
made the event of 1934. "Lady Windermere's Fan," 
given in 1935, brought out Angela Armitt, Nora Mc- 
Ewing, Doris Hudson and Norman Farrow. In Noel 
Coward's "The- Young Idea" (1936), Misses Armitt, 
Dorothy McConnell and Lauretta Landymore were 
brilliant, along with R. Crichton and W. Reason. Miss 
Jean Walker conducted on this occasion her fifteenth 
production of the annual play. Her kindness, patience, 
hard work and high capability have won her the warmest 
regards on all hands. The 1937 play, "Twelfth Night," 
was beautifully acted by Misses E. Ginsberg and 
Frances Powell, and Messrs. N. Farrow and W. Reason. 
For 1938 Clemence Dane's "Will Shakespeare" was the 
play, in which Misses B. Couch, A. Walden, E. Harvey, 
Messrs. R. J. Rannie, R. Crichton, and M. Wheatley 
had leading parts. This play was directed by Miss 
Blanche Tancock. 

The Players Club established in 1932 a Junior Play- 
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ers Club or Players Guild, open to all students. In 
1936 a coup d'etat was effected, by which the Players 
Club itself was transformed into the Players Guild, 
membership unlimited, but minus graduates. 

For a few years the Hesperian Club did something in 
play production. In 1927 they staged a number of 
scenes from "Hamlet" and "Twelfth Night/ ' important 
parts being taken by Louise Wyatt, Leona Kirkwood, 
A. Knox, and H. B. Tindall. Mr. W. S. Milne directed 
a joint production of "Hamlet" in 1928 by the Players 
and Hesperian Clubs, the principal parts being taken by 
Ruth Tanton, Freda Daly, W. S. Milne, F. Stiling, A. 
Knox (Hamlet), M. C. McDiarmid (clever as the grave- 
digger). The net profit was over $350. In 1929 the 
Players and Hesperian Clubs again collaborated in 
"Much Ado About Nothing" with much credit to the 
actors, Lilyan Adams, R. Tanton, J. W. Holmes, J. F. 
Rankin, D. H. Carr. 

Other play successes of the period, besides numerous 
efforts of the Players Club, were "Fluff" (1926) and 
"The Filing Cabinet" (1929), all-men shows. "Fluff" 
was a students' reply, in some degree, to the "Faculty 
Follies." The Cercle Frangais has been most enterpris- 
ing of all the departmental clubs in performing plays, 
some of them in French, some in translation, some from 
the old French classics. 

Political enthusiasms waxed and waned in the revolv- 
ing years. Already in 1924 a Macdonald-Cartier Club 
had existed for a time, with Robert Shaw-Wood as 
President. This club was revived in 1933 under the 
presidency of James E. McConnell. Naturally its 
advent was the signal for a Laurier Club, led by Frank 
Lawson. When Rt. Hon. R. B. Bennett addressed the 
University (December, 1933), these two friendly enemies 
had seats on the platform in a decorous mutual respect. 
The Lady Laurier Club appeared in October, 1933, and 
the Women's Macdonald-Cartier a year later con- 
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servatively followed its masculine model at eighteen 
months distance. About the same time a C.C.F. Club 
was organized by more turbulent spirits. That was as 
far as the thing. went; our sober wishes never strayed 
far along the fierier primrose paths followed in some 
other universities. 

A League of Nations Society branch was set up here 
in 1926, reorganized in 1931. A year later this was 
metamorphosed into the International Relations Club 
with Goldwin Smith as President. 

Religion has always had a definite place in Western, 
fostered as it has been by members of the Faculty, by 
students proceeding towards the Christian ministry, and 
by many of the women. The Student Volunteer Move- 
ment had an organized life here until 1932. The S. C. 
M. weakened between 1927 and 1932, but has shown 
again commendable vigour in the last six years. An- 
other group, more conservative in general attitude, is 
the Christian Fellowship. This was organized locally 
in 1929, including both men and women, and continues 
strong to the present day. 

For some years a number of students had been 
agitating for a university chapel period, to be set apart 
each morning. In the fall of 1926 letters on the sub- 
ject appeared in the Gazette. At the same time many 
of the students were desirous of some regular provision 
for a general Arts assembly or mass meeting, at which 
questions could be discussed and a corporate conscious- 
ness be developed. Faint memories of Hale's old Arts 
Club, that light that failed, still hovered in the air of 
the halls. A vote of the undergraduate body on a 
Students' Assembly, in the spring of 1930, was favour- 
able to the project by an overwhelming majority. The 
Faculty said that the Assembly would be permitted so 
long as the daily attendance remained above a certain 
figure. What was forthcoming in the ensuing autumn 
was not an Assembly in the socio-political sense, but 
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mainly a religious gathering. The meeting each morn- 
ing for fifteen minutes was accordingly called by nearly 
every one "chapel," not assembly. "Perhaps the pro- 
posal was none too clearly stated, but the majority 
seem to have had in mind a chapel service," said the 
Gazette two years after the vote. If that was the 
majority's idea, they soon changed their mind as re- 
gards attendance. By the spring term of the second 
year the attendance of students and faculty had fallen 
to 50 or 60. Hundreds were swarming in the basement 
two storeys down while the exercises droned on in the 
auditorium. After another year the experiment was 
abandoned. May we not look forward to a secular sort 
of Assembly some day, with a varied programme, not 
excluding religion and ranging say from discussions of 
college affairs to educational screen-plays? 

Among the department clubs new arrivals after 1925 
were the Mining and Geology Club, begun in 1927 
(holding two banquets in the year 1928, one in Febru- 
ary, the next in November); and the Classical Club 
which in a quiet way has maintained a steady and suc- 
cessful organization since 1930. The Deutscher Verein 
went to sleep in 1927, but woke up for a while again in 
1929 after a two years' suspension. Perhaps the live- 
liest of these clubs were the Science and the Commerce. 
"Polycon" has also had a robust record. In 1931 
students preparing for the United Church ministry 
organized the Alathian Society, and in 1932, similarly, 
the Presbyterian Theological Society was formed. 

Purely Medical organizations were (1) an under- 
graduate Medical Society, founded in 1929 to hold 
monthly meetings, to secure speakers and to publish 
the Medical Journal, but wound up after two years; 
(2) the Osier Society, begun in 1927, the membership 
limited to leading undergraduates. 

It was in 1927 that Western joined the National 
Federation of Canadian University Students. Out of 
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this organization grew the system of inter-university 
exchange of students, a pleasing and profitable variega- 
tion in college life. Western dropped out in 1933, but 
re-affiliated in 1935. An important conference of this 
organization was held in Winnipeg at the close of 1937, 
at which this university was well represented. 

One distinctive mark of the older undergraduate life, 
the Initiation, continued to cast a heavy shadow over 
the early part of the college year until 1934. Since 
then it has become only the shadow of a shadow. We 
have seen how the Medicoes gave up their sanguinary 
rites about 1920. Arts went on in the old way. The 
handcuffing of Paul Hauch was an event of 1925. In 
accordance with a plebiscite in the spring of 1928 a 
tug-of-war and flag rush were introduced into the affair 
of that year. In February, 1933, the S. A. A. abolished 
the Initiation Parade (one ground being that "fresh- 
men got more glory anyway out of the thing than 
humiliation"), but kept the tug-of-war and flag rush, 
which in five years had become " time-honoured/ ' In 
1934 the Board of Governors requested that all violence 
be abolished. "Regalia" have lately been more stressed, 
and small "persecutions" have been the exhaust vapour 
from the roar of former days. 

^ Dancing has more than "held its own." Various new 
items have been added one by one to the social pro- 
gramme, such as the Prefects dance; and the tendency 
has been towards more formality. In 1930 only four of 
the dances were formal, but now half a dozen are strictly 
formal. Famous orchestras of recent years were the 
organizations led by Gar Elson, Verne Sims, the Wright 
brothers and "Mike" Muir. In February, 1932, the 
Leap Year Dance became the first Co-ed Prom. This 
dance is now conducted by the Women's Council. 
; A happy turn was given to college life when the noon 
sing-songs were begun under the direction of Mr. F. L. 
Newnham. Another nucleus of comradeship has been 
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provided for years at the London Y. M. C. A. The 
Secretaries have shown consistent good will to students, 
making the "Y" a sort of Students' Union. Sunday 
afternoon discussions on various questions have been 
held since 1935. 



Humours of Academic Life 

I have referred to Dr. Walter Smither before as a 
Medical editor, during some years, of the Gazette. 
Under the name of "Meddler" he contributed much to 
that publication. It is recorded that he once "scooped" 
the local dailies on the results of the Medical Council's 
examinations (1933). He was the composer also of the 
song of his class, 1935, and of an Alpha Kappa Chi 
ballad. 

As A. V. D. (Miss Dodds) was writing frequently for 
the Gazette, Smither had the idea, about 1932, of in- 
venting a B. V. D., his "moll," from whose pen various 
skits in verse proceeded in the next two or three years. 
Excellent is Meddler's apology once for having no poem 
in his column: — "Better to apologize for its absence 
than for its presence." 

The crop of students' "howlers" in the last fourteen 
years has been mostly unreported, but some specimens 
may be gleaned. Asked in an examination on Shake- 
speare to write a note on The Globe, a student said it 
was "a newspaper edited by William Shakespeare." 
Only last January one said that "Romeo and Juliet 
were united in the bondage of marriage." Another 
examination paper referred to "the caesarian pause" in 
the heroic couplet. Another defined the heroic couplet 
as "a long poem in fourteen lines, etc. : example, Bacon's 
essay on his blindness." A year or two ago some one 
said of a pentameter line that it was "written in iambic 
quintuplets!" 
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The Gazette has furnished some choice specimens. 
Sir William Osier was quoted as saying, "To study 
medicine without books is to sail an unchartered sea" 
(vide Medical Library book-plate). A year-book edi- 
torial says patriotically: "It is not sanguinary to expect 
that future graduates will support Western." A Gazette 
letter speaks of Glee Club rehearsals outside college as 
"ex cathedral rehearsals." Another letter says that 
"many a heart of gold beats under a ragged pair of 
pants." The meteor flag of democracy does yet terrific 
burn. 

A student making a blundering attempt to explain 
Kipling's line, "the steady fore-foot snores" (the ship's 
prow swishes steadily ahead), wrote that it was "a 
four-footed whale, found in those waters." When Pro- 
fessor Robertson was told of this, he said austerely, "all 
whales have four feet; the hind ones are rudimentary 
and concealed under the skin." That was good news 
to a romantic curiosity. 

Sometimes it is the professor or other elder who comes 
in for criticism or provokes a laugh. No one who saw 
the Faculty Follies of 1924 will forget Professor Brodsky's 
violin turn, classical but long. He got even for some 
things with his student audience. One instructor 
roused the wrath of the Gazette by using some of its 
editorials as material for correction by his composition 
class. At a dance in the old Oxford Street gymnasium, 
Dr. J. D. Barnett was pacing on the platform with 
hands behind his back and looking sideways over his 
long beard at the dancers. Gilbert Tucker said, "See, 
Noah on the quarter-deck looking for the dove." 

The professor occasionally says something good. A 
lecturer expressed regret that intellectuals nowadays 
had no Mermaid Tavern or coffee-house for resort. A 
student asked, "How about the Barbecue?" "I said 
intellectuals," was the reply. The following from a 
Gazette seems like a tribute to the tnaitre's excellence. 
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" Dedicated to Professor Jenkin: un oeuf is as good as a 
feast." 

A wreath may be flung on the memory of those law- 
less annual numbers of the Gazette that soon were 
broken off. The first outburst was about Christmas, 
1927, when appeared "The Gasjette, a snooz-paper." 
In October of the following year came "The Gas-jet." 
But after that the dark, for a time, as far as that ribald 
phase of our journalism is concerned. It is true, in the 
last two or three years the "comic columns" of the 
ordinary numbers have done at least as much as neces- 
sary in that way. A new sprout came up from the old 
root in the "Jazzette" of April 1, 1938. Why not a 
little refinement for a change? 

Let one more flicker be recalled of the life that has 
blazed through the last decade and a half in Western. 
It was on a winter night, 1928, that six Medicals, all 
clad in dinner jackets, so runs the tale, had a box at 
the old Grand Theatre. Rain came on and they had 
only five cents among them. This they used to 'phone 
Victoria Hospital for the ambulance. (A doctor must 
be resourceful.) A crowd enjoyed watching them crawl 
into their grey, rather grisly car of state. And so to 
bed. 

Epilogue 

This summary survey of Western history will doubt- 
less be blamed by one and another reader for its 
omissions. If only all the graduates could be got to- 
gether in a room and induced to tell the interesting 
things they remember of college days, what a story 
could be composed from their experience! Life is full 
of a number of things, as Stevenson said. This little 
essay is a slight anthology from a period of sixty years. 

But after all, interesting as Western's development 
has been, her history is probably a small matter com- 
pared with her future. Our needs are numerous, as is 
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the mark of a healthy and growing organism. One 
problem that occupies the Board of Governors' atten- 
tion is a system of retiring allowances for members of 
the teaching staff. Progress is being made in that 
matter. 

The Institute of Public Health is calling for more 
building accommodation. The present building has to 
take care of over 100,000 tests and examinations per 
year, and the number of these is continually increasing; 
in the building are also class-rooms, storage space for 
supplies, a cramped library, offices,, and so on. Not 
only accommodating the University Faculty of Public 
Health, but caring for innumerable medical needs of all 
Western Ontario, this building must be enlarged. The 
Medical Faculty also needs greater appropriations for 
research. The women of the University want a build- 
ing for their various social purposes, and already have 
some funds in hand for this object. Dormitory build- 
ings are desired for both men and women students. 
Finally, a great structure must be provided for the 
needs of physical training, athletics and military work, 
with perhaps also an assembly hall to seat a much 
greater number of people than the present auditorium 
can hold. It may be possible that the salvos of joy 
discharged at the clouds in this year of jubilee will soon 
bring down a rain of benefits, which, enlarging our scope 
of activities, will inaugurate a new era of vitality and 
advance. 
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